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ACCOUNT OF THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY, ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


[ With, an Engraving. ] 


HE Falls of St. Anthony, in about latitude 45°, received their 
| name from Father Lewis Hennipin, a French missionary, who 
travelled into these parts about the year one thousand six hundred and 
eighty, and was the first European ever seen by the natives. “The whole 
river, which is more than two hundred and fifty yards wide, falls per- 


pendicularly about thirty feet, and forms a most pleasing cataraét. “Phe 


rapids below, in the space of three hundred yards, render the descent 
considerably greater ; so that when viewed at a distance, they appear to 
be much higher than they really are. In the middle of the falls isa 
small island, about forty feet broad, and somewhat longer, on which 
grow a few cragged hemlock and spruce trees; and about half way be- 
tween this island and the eastern shore is a rock, lying at the very edge 
of the fall, in an oblique position, five or six feet broad, and thirty or 
forty long. These falls are peculiarly situated, as they are approachable 
without the least obstruétion from any intervening hill or precipice, 
which cannot be said of any other considerable fall, perhaps, in the 
world. The country around is exceedingly beautiful. It is not an 
uninterrupted plain where the eye finds no relief, but composed of 
many gentle ascents, which in the spring and summer are covered with 
verdure, and interspersed with little groves, that give a pleasing variety 
to the prospeét. 

A little distance below the falls is a small island of about an acre and. 
an half, on which grow a great number of oak trees, almost all the 
branches of which, able to bear the weight, are, in the proper season of 
the year, loaded with eagles’ nests. Their instinétive wisdom has taught 
them to chuse this place, as it is secure, on account of the rapids above, 
from the attacks either of man or beast. 
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The Drone. 


For the New-York Magazine. 
The DRONE 


(FENTLEMEN, 

T has been frequently debated, 
i which of the different species 
oi eloquence reUwe $ the greatest 
The pulpit, the bar, the 
laze, and the senate, haveeach had 
their advocates; yet, in the dis- 
cussion of this tmportant question, 
it has always been a matter of sur- 
prize to me, that no notice is taken 
of that eloguence which is so fre- 
quently, judiciously, and success- 
fuily exhibited behind the counters 
of those stores where the citizens 
areaccommodated with those mate- 
tials of appé oarel,. known under the 
denomination of * dry geods.’ 

This species of oratory, which I 
beg ieave to call ‘the eloquence of 
the counter,’ is, in my opinion, 
preferable to the rest, as requi iring 
a greater proportion of genius, abi- 
lity, presence of mind, and skilful- 
ness of address. 

In the pulpit, the subject may 
be chosen at any time be fore deli- 

rery ; the orator has leisure to com- 
plete and polish his performance; 
he may commit it to memory, or 
ever read it from the manuscript, 
without a charge of in consisten.. 
cy; and, whether he is right or 
wrong, there ii Done to reply— 
none to confute him. 

The lawyer, at the dar, has his 
first speech dpi iike that of the 
minister ; if a reply is wanting, he 
is previously fur “iched w ith all the 


abilities. 


argu me iis ay nd point S ot law on 
both sides of thequestion—Beside 
there is a particular stile and ryle 


for speaking to the court, which 
soon becomes entirely mechanical, 
At ove all, he is sure of by, ing g paid, 
wt ether he 8 ALNS ¢ Or loses the cause, 
The ‘from the bur- 
ention; he has only to 

eat W ith accuracy the words 

author, 


and to ex hidit, bv 


actor 1s free 
n Oo] inv 


proper gestares, the passions ané 
affections these words express, 
The sexator is nearly in the same 
situation as the lawyer, with this 
additional advantage, that, whether 
he speaks or not, he must be paid, 
How different from these, and 
how much more difficult is the 
situation of the orator behind the 
counter! He must not only be 
provided witha stock of eloquenc 
like them, but he must also be 
prepared to use it extem/ore, and 
to suit it to the various unexpected 
circumstances whicn are continu- 
ally occurring in the course of his 
exhibition; his gains at the same 
time depending entirely upon the 
successtul exertion of his talents. 
One piece of goods, for instance, 
must be recomme ‘ended ina different 
stile from another—Gauze could 
not be with propriety praised for its 
strength, nankeen for transparency, 
or blankets for a beautiful gloss. 
Everyspecies of mercha ndize has its 
peculiar qualities +, which the orator 
must exhibit to advantage, in order 
to obtain success ift his pr ofession. 
The disposition of the customer 
must also be consulted. One per- 
son would despise an article tor 
the same reason that would most 
strongly recommend it to another: 
to persuade a young lady that any 
thing you w ould sell i strong, and 
will wear well, or to tel lla Dutch: 
man from Kinderhook, that it: 
the tip of the mode, fine, and of 
the most fashionable colours, would 
be the height of absurdity. And 
yet I have se seen, for want of atten- 
tion to these circumstances, many 4 
handsome young man standing idle 
behind his count er, the customers 


just Popping in eis out without 
when, by the application 
of prope ¥ means, he might have 

saved 


buying; w 
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ewved thern the trouble of crouding 
his neighbours’ shops, by sat tistying 
all their wants.in his own. 


Suppose, for instance, a mer- 
chant has but fifty different articles 
jn his store, and that the inhabit- 
ants of this city, including tra nsient 

persons and country people, had 
ten thousand different humors, 
which is a very moderate calcula- 
tion where so large a proportion of 
the female sex is concerned; here 
would be occasion for five hundred 
thousand several modes of addres: Sy 
to be applied at half a moment’s 
warning; and if we admit into the 
computation the various changes 
that happen in the female mind,sup- 
pose only twenty in a minute, the 
number would amount almost to 
infinity in the course of 2asummer’s 
day: however, let us keep within 
bounds, and say, that only a mil- 
lion of varieties in address are ne- 
cessary-—these to be used extem- 
pore, and sometimes to three or 
four persons at a time, must cer- 
tainly require abilities to which 
neither the parson, the lawyer, me 
aétor, or the senator is adequate 
and produce a species of eloquenc e 
in which the pulpit, the bar, the 
stage, and even the floor, (as it is ele- 
gantly stiled by our legislators) 
must yield to the counter. 

Equally convinced of the reality 
of his ditticulties, and the accom- 
plishments ne cessary to surmount 
them, a friend of mine, who is weil 
acquainted with the science, pro 
poses to deliver a course of letures 
on the Eloquence of the Cour ier, 
wherein he will undertake to ex- 


plain ali the branches of this useful 
ut, both theoretically and practi- 
cally. He intends to procure a 
room for this purpose, as near 43 
possible to the conflux of John and 
Nassau streets, for the convenience 
of contiguity to the general ren- 
dezvous at the Zh watre, Battin’s,* 
&c. The professor will deliver 
his lectures on the theoretical part 
from behind a counter; andi ion 
der to complete his pupils in the 
practice, those more advanced will 
be directed to take his place by 
turns, while others will represent 
customers of different kinds. Here 
the vrator will be taught to display 
his talents in persuasion; his aéti- 
vity in jumpin g over the counter, 
and ta king down an article from 
the reraatest part of the shop with 
dexterity and elegance; and his vi- 
eilance in keeping an eye upon the 
chaos of goods spread before him, 
that none of the customers may be 
tempted to act dishonestly. 

He will likewise be instruéted 
in the bow, the smile, the signift- 
cant shake of the head, and other 
necessary gestures equally scien- 
tific and persuasive with the ma- 
nagement of the eyes, the balancing 
of the arms, and the et nphatic su 
flosio pedis of the ancients. 


P.S. The difficult and delicate 
art of dunning will be also tanght.in 
pe rfection, and examples ¢ given of 
a proper choice of the time, form, 
and other circumstances of the ap 
pli ‘ati On, according to the dispo 
tion or ability of the debtor. 


Kw’ a 
INO. 2 


* This was written before the removal of Mr. Battin, and the CHAMBRE DE 
VINGT UN, from the place here mentioned. 
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Take a strip of paper about six 
inches wide, and tye around each 
apple-tree, about a foot below the 
lowest branches; then get some 
of the thinnest tar you can, and 
with a brush cover the paper well 
with it. Examine the trees every 
evening, and as often as you find 
the tar growing dry, pay iton again. 


Conficlerations on the Examination of Witneffes. 


If your tar is too thick, you may 
warm it by the fire. By a strié 
attention tothis mode you preserve 
your fruit. 

The reason I mention the use of 
paper is, it will not take so much 
tar, and I am rather of opinion that 
the hot nature of tar on the bark 
may injure the tree. 

A Friend to Agriculture, 





Som) BONED D Seta 


Some Considerations on the viva voce Examination of Witnesses at the Bar, 
[From * Deinology, or the Union of Reafon and Elegance.’ | 


HOLD the art of reasoning 

geometrically, or rather a ha- 
bit of thinking geometrically, is 
essentially necessary; I mean for 
the purpose of enabling you to ac- 
quire the talent of extracting tes- 
timony from the mouths of wit- 
nesses; a talent which, though 
very much, if not altogether neg- 
lected, seems indispensible in 
your profession, inasmuch as al- 
most all inquiries into matters of 
fact, (where the proceeding is ac- 
cording to the rules of the com- 
mon law ot Eng!and,) are conduét- 
ed by an examination of witnes- 
SCS vrva voce. 

It has occurred to me, that an 
English advocate roust often em- 
ploy himself in colleéting the ma- 
terialsfor a good speech from the 
mouths of witnesses before he could 
have occasion to combine the prin- 
ciples of logic and rhetoric in the 
composition of it; the next thought 
that occurred to me was, whe- 
ther this was so easy a thing, and 
guite so much of course, as I pre- 
sume every body are agreed to 
suppose it to be. Revolving in 

ny own mind the nature of oral 
testimony, frorn what sources, and 
under what an infinite variety of 
circumstances it is to he obtained ; 
having often had occasion to ob- 
serve men of eminence at the bar, 


lynanct rn 


most universally unsuccessful in 


this branch of their profession; 
and having had occasion, very late- 
ly, to observe, that men of the ve- 
ry first talents and abilities, not of 
the profession, a bright constella- 
tion of parts, industry, and learn- 
ing; men superior to all the 
world in all other accomplish- 
ments, sinking almost below ridi- 
cule, when they were called upoa 
to conduct a work which they had 
not been used to, the management 
of evidence, before an august tri- 
bunal, I began to think that I had 
discovered that the examination of 
witnesses was, in some degree, af 
a technical nature, and that there 
must be certain principles on which 
it ought to be founded, and rules 
by which it should be condutted. 
I confess this is quite a new 
idea; hitherto this subject seems 
to have been attended to by no- 
body ; young men rush into this 
branch of business, flounder on, 
and manifest their zeal by hazard- 
ing all sorts of questions to wit- 
nesses, as they happen to come 
uppermost, lose a hundred causes, 
by bad management, and so pur- 
chase a degree of caution, and @ 
sort of clumsy facility of getting 
on; and this has been suffered to 
pass. 
A want of skill and dexterity 1s 
not the sort of reproach which Is 
usually cast upon the English bar, 
: “touching 
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touching the examination of wit- 
nesses. People are ready enough 
to take for granted the dexterity 
of bar examination, and only com- 
plain that it is, too malapert, and 
that too great a licence is use 3. 
strongly suspect that this impu- 
tation, supposing it to be well 
founded, lies deeper than we are 
aware of; it never can be the in- 
terest of advocates to treat witnes- 
sesill. If ever they seem to do it, 
perhaps it is because they do not 
know how to come at their point 
inany other way. The advocate 
who feels that a witness has kept 
back the truth, or spoken a false- 
hood, and does not know how to 
deteét the one, or extract the other, 
bya series of questions logically 
and geometrically deduced, feels 
very angry, and justly, but.isun- 
fortunate in having no vent jor 
his anger, but by raising his voice, 
and talking of perjury and the pil- 
lory. 

I must agree that intemperate 
behavior to witnesses is at once 
weak and indecent: the dignity of 
a court of justice is deeply injured 
by it. But I maintain that it is 
theright and the duty of an English 
advocate to doubt of every thing 
which is said by a witness, and to 
ty every thing by every possible 
test, and, barring all familiarities, 
personalities, and a something, 
which I can only describe by the 
Vulgar term drez-de ting, to sift 
every witness to the bottom, and 
to put his testimony to the severest 
torture. ) 

_ My complaint is, that this is not 
Cone; that nobody seems to know 
how to set about it; that the exa- 
Mination of Witnesses is not culti- 
Po inthe mater of science; that 
re oy no in: tructions upon the 
8 he mocels to be found by 
nn @ young acvocate mav form 
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I am not equal to the task of 
drawing up proper instructions, or 
of treating the subject ina regular 


_ didactic way; but I think I can 


suggest a few hints, which may 
not be altogether unworthy of a 
young man’s attention. 

’e must lay our foundation in 
the nature of things. Our objeé& 
is to extraét testimony from the 
mouths of those who are conscious 
of the facts which are the subject of 
inguiry; cdnsequently we have to 
deal with witnesses of all descrip- 
tions, endowed with the moral and 
naturel qualities of the human 
mind, with innumerable shades of 
difference, in whom the powers of 
sense, the original inlets to all per- 
ception, are more or less aétive and 
eaguisite, with variations almost 
infinite. The mental as well as 
the visual ray, has its different re- 
fractions, according to the different 
mediums through which it passes. 
There is therefore adegree of im- 
perfection and unce:tainty in the 
very nature of human testimony, 
and there may be a difficulty in as- 
certaining facts with precision from 
the mouths of witnesses of the best 
credit, from men the most colle¢t- 
ed and the most accurate. 

What a field for critical obser- 
ration and discrimination do the 
different characters of witnesses, 
their: different ‘endowments, their 
lifferent situations, both positive 
and relative, open to our specula~ 
tion! But | perceive that Iam 
advancing too far into my subject. 
Let us begin to examine our wit- 
ness; first, however, let me ask, 
have vou a clear and cormmprehen- 
sive idea of the points to be main- 
tained, of the outline of the facts 
of vour case, Of the place and or- 
der in which every circumstance 
elreadv disclos d, orto be disclosed, 
or probably existing In the case, 
vanoe themselves to fill that out- 

- ime; 
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line; of the consistence or incon- 
sistence of testimony given, or to 
be given, with all the collateral 
circumstances which may come 
outin evidence? If you are so far 
xnaster of your case,and you know 
how to digest your materials into 
questions adapted to your purpose, 
and properly arranged, you may 
begin to examines . By this time, 
E think, you will be ready to con- 
fess, that I ad good reason for re- 
commending toyou tomake your- 
self familiar with geometry. With- 
out the habit of thinking logically 
and geometrically, you wiil feel 
that it is impossivle that you should 
acquire that facility and dexterity 
in framing and arranging your 
questions, which is necessary to 
enable you te conduct an exami- 
nation with effect 
Twill suppose you thus far qua- 
lified to enter upon this sort of bu- 
siness, and that you are te conduct 
an original examination, for the 
purpose of establishing the. facts of 
your case, out of which the right 
to be insisted’npon on behalf of 
your client is toarise. Begin with 
leading your witness to the point 
from whence he is to set out; take 
care to keep him in his road; see 
that he drops nothing by the way ; 
if you find that he has left a chasm 
in his evidence, remember to put 
proper questions to him to fill it 
up; if parts of his evidence should 
require explanation, put him upon 
giving the proper explanations; 
your business will be to take care 
that your witness deliver a clear 
and a connected testimony; and 
above all to observe, thatthe thread 
of his narration be not broken; 
for then all will be confusion and 
thick darkness. 
As these rules are observed or 
negiected, you will see one advo- 
cate dexterously leading an 


= Age igno- 
rant witness into his subjeé, and 


carrying him througha long exs 
mination in a clear and luminous 
order, without difficulty, or even 
hesitation on the part of the wit. 
ness; and another, after laborin 
for an hour to get him from the 
alehouse, the terminus a gio of ever 
vulgar narrator, finding himself 
entangled, the cart before the horse, 
unable to proceed, with all that 
has been said, perfectly unintelli- 
gible. I remember to have heard 
of a person in a judicial character, 
who was so teized by the pressure 
of that sort.of confusion, as to break 
out, after many vain efforts to dis- 
entangle himself, into this excla- 
mation—* Either I am the dullest 
fellow ever lived, or thou art the 
most incomprehensibie rascal | 
ever heard!’—“ I don’t know 
how that may be,”’ replied the wits 
ness, with a provoking sang froid, 
“ but I was behind the tub, as I 
told you before.” And after the 
explanation, the thing remainedas 
inexplicable as before. 

Perhaps you are next to cross 
examine your adversary’s witness. 
Cross-examination, in its proper 
sense, means sifting and tryiag tes 
timony given on the adverse part. 
This is a very delicate operation; 
it requires a piercing eye, quick 
apprehension, great sagacity, and 
infinite address. The advocate 
must see in an instant the whole 
effeét of the testimony which he's 
about to ‘sift; its bearings upoa 
every part of the case; his own 
case, as wellas that of his adver: 
sary; its strong and its weas 
places: he should know the me- 
chanism of the human mind; be 
able to trace the passions through 
all their workings: he must be 
able to discern the character of the 
witness, read his thoughts in his 
countenance, and anticipate them, 
an able and judicious advocate, 
who has laid fis foundation well, 

and 
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and is practised in his business, 
and sufticiently instructed by his 
brief, will generally catch all this, 
4s it were, intuitively: butif he 
happens not to have so clear and 
comprehensive a view of every 
thing as he could wish, he will 
caretully reconnoitre the ground 
before he attempts any attack: he 
will observe two golden rules; 4e 
will never ask a question, without 
having a good reason to assign for 
asking it; and he will never hazard 
a critical question, without having 
good ground to believe that the answer 
must be in lus favor. 

How often may a close observer 
of the business at Nis# Privs have 
seen factsand circumstances, which 
were essential to the adversary’s 
case, and had been left short, or en- 
tirely forgot in the original exami- 
nation, brought out or clenched by 
a superfluous or an unguarded 
cross-examination? I remember 
to have heard of an advocate of 
some eminence, who was very sub- 
jet to this infirmity of random 
cross-examination, and who, when 
he had damned his client’s cause 
by an injudicious question, used 
to exclaim with great complaisan- 
(Ys Lthought so—I am very glad the 
truth is come out : having left him- 
self nothing to do, but to fold up 
uis brief and walk out of court. 

A judicious advocate, when he 
has discovered in what part the wit- 
hess is most vulnerable, will not 
be too eager to make his thrust in 
cross-examination: he will first 
consider, whether the blot in the 
testimony be a proper subject for 
cross-examination, or for obser- 
vation upon the evidence ; using 
tm the latter way, he has the ad- 
Vantage of taking it with all its im- 
perfections; whereas the propos- 
ig a question upon it, puts the 
Witness upon his guard, and enables 

i to introduce qualifications and 


explanations, and thereby to set 
himself right, and to avoid the 
whole force of the observation, 
which, in its original state, it was 
exposed to. 

Cross-examinations are not un- 
frequently used as the means of in- 
troducing observations and critic- 
ism upon the evidence in the 
shape of questions to which no 
auswer can be given, nor is any 
expected. This appears to me to 
be an irregular and a mischievous 
practice; loose, misplaced, not 
sufficiently pointed, and too much 
detached; such observations sel- 
dom have any effeét at the time, 
and they fail of their effect in the 
proper place, being benumbed by 
the dulness of repetition. 

If these very loose hints were 
attended to, cross-examinations 
would become always harmless, 
and might happen sometimes to be 
useful. They would certainly be 
very much reduced in their length; 
but ! propose to reduce them within 
a still narrower compass. 

By a strange abust of cross-ex- 
amination, the English bar are in 
the habit of examining the adver- 
sary’s witness to new matter, under 
the colour of cross-examining. I 
have a third golden rule, which 
will correct this very bad practice, 
Never attempt to prove by your ad- 
VETS ary’s WINES Sy what you are pre- 
fared to prove by your own. There 
is a sort of triumph in forcing your 
adversary to prove your case, and 
so destroying him by his own ev1- 
dence: but it very rarely happens 
that the attempt succeeds; and the 
failure, which will happen nine 
times ia ten, is by no means a mat- 
ter of indifference to your Cause. 
If the witness denies the fact you 
wish him to prove, you are then 
to set out with having your case 
denied upon oath, which you might 
have avoided: and if you happen 
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to have Dut one witness on your 
part, you bring upon yourself the 
puzzle, which one witness against 
one necessarily introduces : but 
your adversary’s witness may do 
worse; he may admit your fact, 
and clog it with such circumstan- 
ces as shall render it of no use to 
you. Many a defence has been 
cut up by the roots in that way. 
Gace ina thousand times good use 
may be made of an examination 
of thiskind. The fact may be so 
notorious, and so capable of proof, 
and so incapable of explanation, 
that to deny it, or to attempt to 
explain it, would blast the wit- 
ness’s credit entirely ; but this so 


rarely happens, and the hazard of 


disclosing your case too soon, and 
putting it in your adversary’s 

power to anticipate it, is so great, 
that I adhere to my general rule. 
By way of illustration, I will relate 
a circumstance which happened 
in the memorable case of the pro- 
secution of arnan of fashion, some 
years ago, forarape. There was 
ait application to the Court. of 
King’s Bench, to admit the party 
accused to bail. Upon that occa- 
sion, some of the leading circum- 
stances of his defence were dis- 
closed in an affidavit, which was 
laid before the court. The noble 
judge who presided in that court, 
aml wo sould have been immortal, 
observed, thet the party 
must have great coniidenc a An lis 
innocence to venture to disc! 1O5e SO 

aK h of hisdefence be 


accused 


tore rethe trial. 
vi { 
i tes i the tria came So i the cou; l= 


sel tor the pris sooner had the inorti- 

Reauon to find the smiselves s strip »ped 

of almost the whole of their de 
. ; Na Cis Ge- 

fe 1 Al cii€ cu nei a which 

- : 

BuG@ OEeR Glets sed afl ihe afidavit, 


eo 
Conjiderations on the Examination of IVitneffes, 


were now interwoven into the Dros 
secutor’s evidence, and made a 
part of the accusation. One of 
these circumstances Was, that on 
the morning which succeeded the 
fatal night, when the deed was 
done, the lady had made up, dis- 
tributed in the family, and herself 
worn wedding favors. This seem- 
ed acircumstanc e nakte be explain. 

ed by one who complained ot hav- 
ing been ravished. The lady, in 
giving her evidence, after stating 
the horrors of the night, threw into 
her narration, that they had had the 
cruelty and barbarity to add insult 
to dishonor, by compelling her to 
make up, distribute, and wear their 
detestabie favors. In any view of 
this case, it was highly injudicious 
to disclose such circumstances. If 

the party accused was guilty of the 
crime imputed to him, these cir- 
cumstances, w hatever might be the 
complexion of them, must have 
bien capable of explanation; and 
when explained, might be made 
consistent with guilt. In which 
case there could be no hope of de- 

riving any advantage from them to 
the party accused, but from their 
being first disclosed at the trial ; 
when, on the ay ag it ‘rnight have 
been di ficult to have given 1 the ex- 
planation. 

Ti the party accus ed was inno- 
cent, and there was a wicked com- 
bination to accuse him, would the 
consp irators hesitate to add more 
falsenoods to their false testimony, 
by denying or proce eding yet more 
artfully and effectively, by antici- 


pat ing, qualifying, : and explaining 

away every thing which they were 

th oe apprized was meant to be in- 

sisted upon by way of defence? 
(Ti » be continued.) 











masked men. 
the arms of him that carried me off, 
‘and when I got out of my fit, 
which doubtless was very long, I 
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HE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP—A TALE. 
[Continued from page 193. ] 


« 9FIPNIS needless to tell you that 

[was extremely surprized 
to Sud myself seized by a troop of 
I swooned away in 


found myself alone with Ines, one 
of my women, at sea, in a cabin 
of a vessel under sail. Ines ex- 


-horted me to patience, and by her 


discourse gave me room to con- 
clude that she had a correspon- 
dence with my ravisher; who then 
presumed to shew himself to me; 
and, throwing himself at my feet, 
“ Madam,” said he, ‘* pardon the 
way Don Alvaro has taken to pos- 
sess you. You know what tender 
addresses I made to you, and with 
what constancy I disputed your 
heart with Don Fadrique, to the 
time that you gave him the pre- 
ference. If my passion for you 
had only been a common one, I 
had conquered it, and comforted 
myself under the misfortune: But 
I am destined to adore your 
charms; and, scorned as I am, I 
cannot free myself from their 
power. But yet don’t fear that 
my love will offer any violence. 
I did not make this attempt on 
your liberty, to affright your vir- 
tue by base means; no, all I pre- 
tend to in the retirement whither 
Tam conveying you, is, that an 
eternal and sacred knot may bind 
our destinies,” 

“ He said several other things 
which I cannot well remember, 
they tended to hint that he thought 
in forcing me to marry him, he did 
hot tyrannize, and that I ought ra- 
therto look upon him as a passion- 
ate lover than an insolent ravish- 
er. Whilst he spake I did nothing 

ut weep and despair: wherefore, 

May, 1796. 


without losing time in endeavoring 
to persuade me, he left me; but 
at his retiring, madea sign to Ines, 
which I discerned was his order to 
her to reinforce with address those 
arguments, with which he designed 
to dazzle my reason. 

“ She aéted her part to the fullg 
she suggested to me, that after the 
noise of arape, I must of necessity 
be forced to accept Don Alvaro’s 
offer, how greatsoever my aversion 
for him might be. That my re- 
putation demanded the sacrifice of 
my heart. The laying me under 
the necessity cf sucha hideous mar- 
riage, not being the way to dry up 
my tears, I remained inconsolable. 
Inesdid not know whatto say to me 
farther, when ona sudden we heard 
a great noise on thedeck, which en- 
gaged all our attention. 

“‘ This was occasioned by the 
surprize of Don Alvaro’s men at 
the sight of a large vessel making 
all possible sail towards us. Our 
ship not being so good a sailer as 
that, *twas impossible for us to 
avoid it. He came up with us, 
and immediately we heard a cry- 
ing, Jo windward, to windward. 
But Alvaro Ponce and his men, 
chusing rather to die than yield, 
ventured to dispute their liberty 
with the enemy. The action was 
very sharp; I will not run into 

particulars, but only acquaint you 
that Don Alvaro and all his men 
were killed, after having fought 
with the utmost despair. As for 
us, we were conducted into the 
great ship which belonging to Mez- 
zomorto, and was commanded by 
Aby Aly Osman, one of his of- 
ficers. 

“ Aby Aly earnestly looked at 
me with surprize, and knowing ty- 


my dress that I was a Spanigk'WO- 
B man, 
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than, he said to me in the Castilian 
tongue; © Moderate your grief for 
having fallen into slavery, ’tis a 
misfortune which was inevitable; 
but why do I call it a misfortune, 


*tis an advantage, for which you 
Ought to thank your happy stars; 
are too charrning to be confined 
only tobe obeyed by Christians: 
Heaven fever formed you for those 
wretchéd morta's: none but Mus- 
selmien are worthy of you. I 
will,’ adds he, ‘ return to Algiers. 
‘Fhough I have taken no other 
prize, 1 am persuaded that the Dey, 
my master, will be pleased with 
this expedition; nor can I fear his 
blaming my impatience, to put 
into hie hands a beauty that will 
afford him such delicious pleasures, 
and be the ornainent of his seraglio.’ 
At these words, which disco- 
vered what I had to expeét, m 
‘tears. redouble. Aby Aly, who 
looked on the reason of my fright 
with another eye than mine, only 
laughed, and made-all the sail he 
could towards Algiersy whilst I af- 
flicted myseif beyond all bounds of 
moderation; smmetimes I direéted 
my sighs to Heaven, and implored 
its assistance; at others, I wished 
some christian ship would attack 
us, or that the waves would swal- 
low us up; and after that I wished 
my grief and tears might render 
me so frightful, that the very sight 
of me might strike a horror into 
the Dey. Vain desires, alas, re- 
sulting from ray alarmed modesty ! 
Wearrivedat this port; I was con- 
ducted. to the: palace, and shewn to 
Mezzomorto. don’t know what 
Aby Aly said when he presented 
me to his master, nor what he an- 
swered, because they spoke Tur- 
kish; but I fancied I could disco. 
ver, by the gestures and looks of 
the Dey, that I had the misfortune 
(usplease him; and what he after- 
warts said to me in Spanish per- 


fected my despair, by confirming 
me in that opinion. I threw my- 
self in vain at his feet, and promised 
whatever he pleased for my ran- 
som: I largely tempted his avarice 
by the offer of all my estate; but he 
told me that he valued me above 
all the riches in the world. He 
caused this apartment, the most 
magnificent in all his palace, to be 
prepared forme; and has left no 
means unattempted to dispel that 
grief which overwhelmed me: he 
brought me all the slaves of both 
sexesy that could either sing or play 
on any instrument; he removed 
Ines, believing she only fed my 
melancholy, and I am waited on 
by old slaves, who incessantly in- 
culcate to me their master’s love, 
and all tne pleasures reserved for 
me. 

« But all that has been done todi- 
vert me serves only to augment my 
sorrows; nothing can comfort me. 
Capt! e as 3 am, in this detestable 
palace, /' ch every day resounds 
with tie cries of oppressed inne- 
cence. I suffer less by the loss of 
my i herty, than the terror with 
whic... > Dey’s odious passion 1- 
spire tue For though I have hi- 
thertc found no other treatment 
from in than that of a complai- 
sant lover, Tam not less affrighted, 
and very much fear, lest abandon- 
ing that respe&t which perhaps has 
hitherto restrained him, he should 
at last abuse his power. [ am con- 
tinually affliéted by these dreadful 
refleétions, and every moment 0! 
my life is a fresh torment.” 

Donna Theodora could not end 
these words without showers of 
tears, which stabbed Don Juan to 
the heart: “ ’T‘is not without rea- 


son, madam,” satd he, “ that you 
form such a horrible idea of what 
may happen to you: famas much 
terrified at it as you: the Dey’s re 
spect-is nearer its declension en 

you 
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imagine; this submissive lover 
will soon throw off shis feigned 
complaisance ; I know it but too 
well, and know all the danger you 
are in; but,’ continued he, chang- 
ing his tone, “ J will not tamei 
see it; slave as ] dm, my despair 1s 
to be feared, Before Mezzomorto 
shall force you, I will plunge into 
his breast-—”’ ** Ah, DonJuan,” in- 
terrupted Donna Theodora, * what 
a dangerous project are you ven- 
turing at! Ah, be extremely care- 
ful that you never put it in execu- 
tion. What prodigious cruelties, 
greatGod, will be the consequences 
of his death! Will the Turks 
leave it unrevenged? Oh! the 
most dreadful torments—I cannot 
think of them without trembling, 
Besides, is it not to expose yourself 
to. an unnecessary danger? Can 
you, by killing the Dey, restore my 
liberty? Alas! perhapsI may be 
sold to some villainous wretch, that 
may have less regard for me than 
Mezzomorto has. O Heaven! you 
ought to shew your justice: you 
know the Dey’s brutal desires; you 
forbid me the use of poison and 
sword; it therefore belongs to you 
to prevent a crime which offends 
you.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied Don 
Juan, “ Heaven will prevent it: 
Iperceive that it inspires me; what 
at present occurs to my mind, is 
doubtless suggested to me from 
thence. The Dey gave me leave 
to see you, for no other reason than 
to incline you to yield to his pas- 
sion: I am charged to give him an 
account of our conversation; but 
T must deceive him: I will then 
tell him. that you are not inconsola- 
ble; that his generous conduct, 
with regard to you, begins te as- 
suage your griefs; and that, if he 
continues in the same measures, he 
pught to hope for whatever he 
wishes. Accordingly, when he 


comes to see you again, I wish he 
might find you! oly than 
ordinary, and feign your being in 
some measure pleased with his dis- 
course.”’ 

** Oh, horrid constraint!” inter- 
rupted Donna Theodora, “ how 
can a frank and sincere soul betray 
itself to that degree» and what ad- 
vantage will result from sucha pain- 
ful dissimulation?” “ The Dey,” 
answered he, ‘ will please himself 
with this alteration, and resolve to 
gain you wholly by complaisance. 
In the interim I will endeavor to 
procure your liberty; the task, I 
own, is difficult; but I am ac- 
quainted with a slave, whose great 
address and industry may not be 
unserviceable to us. I leave you,” 
continued he; “ the affair requires 
diligence, and we shall see one ano- 
ther again. I go now tothe Dey; 
whose impetuous flame I will en- 
deavor to amuse by false intelli« 
gence; and you, madam, must pre- 
pare te receive him, Dissemble; 
force your nature; though his pre- 
sence offend your eyes, yet disarm 
them of severity and hatred. Pre- 
vail on your mouth, which only 
opens itself daily to bewail your 
misfortunes, to learn a flattering 
tone; and don’t fear shewing too 
much fayor. You must promise 
every thing, in order to grant no- 
thing.” *’Tis enough,” replied 
Donna Theodora; * I will follow 
all your direétions,. since the fatal 
evil which threatens me imposes on 
me this-cruel necessity. Go, Don 
Juan, employ all your cares in 
putting an end to my slavery. 
Twill be a great addition to the 
pleasure of liberty, to owe it to 
you.” : 

The Toledan, pursuant to his 
orders, waited on Mezzomorto, 
who said, with the utmost concern, 
« Well, Alvaro, what news do you 
bring me trom the fair slave? pie 
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ou disposed her to hearken to me? 
if you tell me that I ought not to 
flatter myself wich the hopes of ever 
subduing her ciuel grief, I swear 
by the head of the Grand Seignior, 
thy master, F will this day seize by 
force what she has hitherto refused 
to yield to my complaisance.” 
* Sir,” answered Don Juan, “ that 
inviolable oath is needless ; you will 
not be forced to make use of vio- 
lence to satisfy your love. The 
slave is a young lady who never yet 
loved: she is so proud that she has 
rejected the addresses of the greatest 
men in Spain; she lived like a so- 
vereign princess in her own coun- 
try, and is a captive here. A 
haughty mind long resents the great 
difference betwixt these condi- 
tions; yet, Sir, this proud Spanish 
lady will by degrees grow familiar 
with slavery, and I dare venture 
to tell you that already her chains 
begin to be lighter. The great 
deference you have always shewn 
her, and the respeétful cares which 
she did not expect from you, have 
somewhat abated her sorrows, and 
do by little and little tame her pride. 
Soothe this favorable disposition, 
and complete the conquest of this 
fair slave by fresh marks of respeét, 
and you will soon find her yield to 

our desires, and lose the love of 
Miberty in your arms.” 

** Your words ravish me,” repli- 
edthe Dey: “the hopes which you 
have given me are sufficient to en- 
gage me to do any thing. Yes, | 
will restrain my impatient desires, 
to satisfy them the better. But 
don’t deceive me; or art thou not 
thyselfdeceived? I'll immediately 
go talk with her, and see whether 
1 can discover in her eyes those flat- 
tering appearances which you have 
observed.” These words ended 
he went to Donna Theodora; and 
Don Juan returned to the garden 
where he met the gardener, who 
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was the dextrous slave by whose 
industry he promised to set the wi- 
dow Cifuentes at liberty. 

The gardener, whose name was 
Francisco, was of Navarre. He 
knew Algiers perfectly well, hav- 
ing served several patrons before 
he lived with the Dey. “ Friend 
Francisco,” said Don Juan ap- 
proaching him, “ I am extremely 
afflicted at what I have seen: there 
is in this place a young lady of the 
first quality in Valencia; she has 
entreated Mezzomorto to set his 
own price on her ransom; but he 
will not part with her, because he 
is in love with her.” * Alas! why 
does that trouble you so much?” 
said Francisco. ‘“ Because I am 
of the same city,”’ replied the Tole- 
dan; * her relations and mine are 
intimate friends, and I am no ways 
able to contribute to her deliver- 
ance.” * Though ’tis no very easy 
thing,” replied Francisco, * I dare 
engage to accomplish it, if this 
lady’s relations will be pleased to 
pay very well for this piece of ser- 
vice.” * Don’t doubt it, in the 
least,” returned Don Juan; “! 
will be responsible for their ac- 
knowledgments, but more especial- 
ly forherown gratitude. Her name 
is Donna Theodora; she is the 
widow of a man who has left het 
a very great estate, and she Is gene- 
rous asrich. lama Spanish gei- 
tleman, and my word ought to sa- 
tisfy you.” Well,” replied the 
gardener, “ I will depend on your 
promises, and go look fora rune 
gaté Catalan of my acquaintance, 
and propose it to him.’”? “ What 
do you say?” interrupted the To- 
iedan, very much surprized; “ cam 
you rely on a wretch who has net 
been ashamed to abandon his reli- 
gion for ” « Though a rune 
gate,” interrupted Francisco, his 
turn, **heis vet an honest man, who 
deserves to be pitied more than 
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hated; and if his crime can admit 
of any excuse, I should indeed be 
willing to think him excusable: 
J'll tell you his story. 

“ He is a native of Barcelona, 
and a chirurgeon by profession ; 
perceiving that he did not succeed 
in his practice in his native place, 
he resolved to settle at Carthage- 
na, hoping that he might thrive 
better by removing. He embark- 
edthen for Carthagena with his 
mother, but they met an Al- 
gerine pirate, who took and 
brought them hither. They were 
sold, his mother to a Moor, and 
heto a Turk, who used him so 
very ill that he turned Mahome- 
tan to end his cruel slavery, as also 
to procure the liberty of his mo- 
ther, who was very rigorously 
treated by the Moor, her master. 
Then entering himself in the Ba- 
sha’s pay, he made several voy- 
ages, and got four hundred pata- 
coons, part of which he employ- 
ed in the ransom of his mother, 
and to improve it he intended to 
rob om the sea, for his own ac- 
count. 

“He became a captain, and 
bought a small vessel without a 
deck, and with some Turkish 
soldiers, who willingly joined 
with him, he went to cruise be- 
tween Carthagena and Alicant, 
and returned laden, with booty. 
He went out again, and his voy- 
age succeeded so well, that at last he 
fitted out a large vessel, with which 
he took several considerable pri- 
zes; but his good fortune failing 
him, he one day attacked an En- 
glish frigate, who so shattered his 
ship, that he could scarce regain 
the port of Algiers; and as the 
people of this country judge of 
the merit of the pirates, by the 
success of their enterprizes, this 
Tunagate began to be despised by 
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the Turks; and growing very un~ 
easy and melancholy, he ‘sold his 
ship and retired to a house out of 
town, where ever since he has 


lived on the estate he had left, with - 


his mother and several slaves. 1 


frequently visit him, for we lived © 
together with the same master, “ 


and are very great friends. He 
has disclosed to me his most sécret 
thoughts, and within these three 


days he told me, with tears in his~ 


eyes, that his mind could never 
be at rest, since he had renounced 
his faith; that to appease the re- 
morse which incessantly racked 
his mind, he was sometimes in- 
clined to quit the turban, and 
hazard being burnt alive, to re- 
pair, by a public acknowledg- 
ment of his repentance, the scan- 
dal he had cast on the Chris- 
tians. 


“¢ This is the runagate to which 


I design to address . myself,” con- 


tinued Francisco;. “ such a math 
as this you ought not to suspect. 
Under pretence of going to the 
Bagne,* I will go to his hrm 
and suggest to hum, that ins 
of consuming himself with grief 
for withdrawing from the bo- 
som of the church, he ought to 
think of means of returning to it: 
that to execute this design, he 
need only equip a ship, on pre- 
tence, that w of Pe dle life, 
he would return to his old trade of 
cruising, and with this ship we 
will gain the coast of Valencia, 
where Donna Theodora should 
give him enough to pass the rest 
of his days agreeably at Barcelo- 
ee 
“Yes, dear Francisco,” cried 
Don Juan, transported with the 
hopes which the Navarre slave 
gave him, ‘“ you may promise the 
runagate every thing; you and he 
shall be sure to be rewarded. 4 
0 


the flaves meet. 
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* ¢o;” but the > and { will 
remove them. Alwaro,” added 
he, as he was leaving him, “ I 
have a-very good opinion or our 

ize, and hope at my return 
to bring you good news.’’ 

’T was not without anxicty that 
Bon Juan waited for Francisco, 
who returned in three or four 
hoars. “ I have talked with the 
runagate,” said he, * and proposed 
our design to him, and after mature 
deliberation, we have agreed that 
he shall.buy a smail ship ready fit- 
ted to ge out, and it being al- 
lowed to make use of slaves for 
sailors, he shall man tbe vessel 
with his own; that, to prevent sus- 
picion, he should engage twelve 
Yurkish soldiers, as though he 
really intended to ge out to cruise; 
but that two days befove that 
which he should assign for his de- 
parture, he should embark in the 
night with his slaves, weigh an- 
chor without any nojse, and come 
to fetch us on board with his skiff; 
from a little door of the garden 
near the sea. This is the plan of 
eur enterprize; you may inform 
the captive lady of this, and ass 
sure her, that within fifteen days 
st farthest, she shall be freed from 
her slavery.” 

How inexpressible- was Don 
Juan’s joy, to have sucha com- 
fortable assurance to carry to Den- 
na Theodora! to obtain permis- 
sion to see her, he the next day 
searched for Mezzomorto, and 
having found him: ‘ Pardon me 
my lord,” said he, jf J presume 
to ask you how you found the 
beautiful slave. Are you better 
satished ?”——-—* | am charmed.” 
interrupted the Dey. & Her eves 
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co you believe this project really 
racticable in the manner you 
ive formed it?” “ It may meet 
with some difficulties. which I 
dont «foresee,” replied Francis- 


did not turn away from my ten; 
derest addresses; her disco 
which always before consisted on- 
ly of endless refleétions on her 
condition, was not intermixed 
with any complaints ; but she even 
seemed to listen to mine with an 
obliging attention. ’Tis to your 
endeavors, Alvaro, that I owe 
this change. I see you know 
your own country women; I will 
have you talk with her again, 
Finish what'you have so happily 
begun; exhaust all your wit and 
address to hasten my felicity, and., 
{ will then break your chains; and 
I swear by the soul of our great 
prophet, that I will send you home 
to your own country sorichly laden 
with presents, that the christians, 
when they see thee, shall not be- 
lieve thou return’st from slavery.” 
The Toledan did not fail to. flatter 
Mezzomorto’s error; he feigned 
himself extremely sensible ot his 
promises, and under pretence of 
hastening the accomplishment of 
the Dey’s joys, he hastened to see 
the fair slave, whom he found alone 
in her apartment, the old women 
which attended her being employed 
elsewhere. | 

He told her what the Navarre 
slave and the runagate had con 
trived, on the credit of the pro- 
mises which he made them. "Dwas 
no small consolation for Donna 
Theodora, to hear that such proper 
measures were taken for her deli- 
verance. * Is it possible,” said she, 
in the excess of her joy, “ that! 
may hope to see Valencia, my dear 
countty, again? how transporting 
will the bliss be, after so many 
fears and dangers, to live at ease 
with you! Ah, Don Juan, how 
charming is that thou ght! will you 
share that pleasure with me? do 
you think, that in delivering me 
from the Dey, ’tis your wife which 
you tear from him?” 


«+ Alas!” 
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@ Alas!” answered Don Juan, 

‘sh a profound sigh, ‘** those en- 
Prat oma deold charm me; 
the remembrance of an unhappy 
friend did not throw in a bitterness 
which spoils all the sweetness. 
Pardon me, madam, that micety, 
and confess also that Mendoca de- 
serves your pity; ’tis for your sake 
that he went from Valencia, and 
jost his liberty. I can assure you 
thatat Tunis, where perhaps slaves 
may be worse treated than here, 
he is less loaded with the weight 
of his chains, than the despair of 
ever revenging your sufferings.” 
“ He doubtless deserves a better 
fate,” interrupted Donna Theodo- 
ra; “I take Heaven to witness 
that lam thoroughly sensible of ail 
that he has done for me. J share 
with him the sufferings which I 
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orat. 


have caused; but by the cre] ma- 
lignity of the stars, my: heart caf 
never be the price of his services.” 
This conversation was interrupt- 
ed by the arrival of the two oid 
women who waited» en Denna 
Theodora; when Dom Juanturn> | 
ed the discourse, and aéting the 
Dey’s confident, “ Yes, charming 
slave,” said he to the widow Cifu- 
entes, ** you have deprived: hinvof 
liberty who keeps you ia chains. 
—Mezzomorto, your master and 
mine, the most engaging, and the 
most amiable of all the Turks, is 
very well pleased with you; conti- 
nue to treat him favorably, and 
you will soon see an end.of | 
griefs.” At the end of these last 
words he left Donna Theodora, 
who did not comprehend their true 
sense. (Io be continued.) 








BATTLE OF MORAT. 


[From Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. ] 


ORAT is celebrated for the 
obstinate siege it sustained 
against Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, which was followed by 
the battle of Morat, fought on the 
22d of June, 1476. In this famous 
engagement the duke was routed, 
and his whole army almost entirely 
destroyed, by the confederate troops 
of Switzerland. Not far from the 
town, and adjoining to the high 
toad, a monument of this victory 
still remains; it is a square buiid- 
ig, filled with the bones of the 
Burgundian soldiers, who were 
Sain at the siege and in the battle. 
To judge from the quantity of 
these bones, the number of the 
slaughtered must have been very 
considerable. Among several in- 
scriptions in the Latin and Ger- 
man languages, relative to that me- 
morable victory, I transcribed the 


following on account of its con- 
CNERESs : 





nes 
Deo Opt: Maxton. ~. 
Caroli Inclyti et Fortissimi 
Burgundia Ducis Exereitus . 
Muratum obsidens ab Helvetiis 
C @sus hoe sui Monumentum reliquit. 
Ann; 1476, 


“This war, which Charles the: 


Bold carried on against the Swiss, — . 


with a temerity peculiar to himself, 
forms a remarkable aera in the his- 
tory of this country; and was at- 
tended with some very extraordi- 
nary circumstances. From thetime 
of the famous revolution of 1308, 
which gave rise.to the Helvetic 
confederacy, to the ead ofthe fol- 
lowing century, the Swiss repub- 
lics deprived the House of Austria . 
of all its territories situated in 
Switzerland ; and continued in pos- 
session, notwithstanding the vari- 
ous attempts of the different dukes 
to recover their lost domains. But 
of all the princes of 


that House, 
Sigismond 
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Sigismond the Sintple, archduke of 
Austria, of the branch of Tryol, 
was more particularly engaged in 
Hostilities wits the Swiss cantons, 
and their‘allies: for, his hereditary 
dominions in. Suabia and Alsace 
bordering upon Switzerland, in- 
duced him to enter more frequentiy 
into these disputes, than the other 


branch, which was in possession of 


the imperial throne. 

In the course of these hostilities, 
Sigismond was compelled to cede 
a considerable part ot his territories 
to the Swiss republics; particularly 
the rich eountrv of Thurgau to the 
seven cantons, which at that period 
composed the Helvetic league.* 
Inflamed by these repeated losses, 
and the humiliating conditions of 

se he was: constrained to accept 
in 1498, he endeavored to engage 
some of the neighboring powers in 
a co cy against the Swiss 
Cantons. Having first ineffe€tually 
. yom to Louis the Eleventh, king 
of France, he at length addressed 
himself to Charles the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy. , 

Charles having succeeding to the 
possession of Franche Comré Bur- 
pate Artois, and Flanders, toge- 

with the greatest part of the 
United Provinces; possessed as 
ample revenues, and extensive ter- 
riteries, as the most potent sove- 
reiga of his time. gnificent, 
impetuous, and enterprising, he 
neglected no opportunity of ag- 
grandising his power, and set no 
bounds to the projects of his restless 
ambition. He had formed the plan 
of erefting Burgundy into a mo- 
narchy ; and had already in imagi- 
nation appropriated to himself Lor- 
raine and part of Switzerland: 
which he proposed to annex by 
conquest to his hereditary do 
Ons. 


A prince of such a character 


mi- 


* Berne obtained the 


Battle of Morat. 


being naturally well disposed: ty 
listen to any overtures, or to uns 
dertake any war, that mightadvance 
his ambitious schemes, received 
with eagerness the propositions of 
Sigismond ; he flattered that credu- 
lous prince with the hopes of re: 
ceiving in marriage his daughter 
Mary, heiress of his extensive do 
minions; and prevailed upon him, 
by the loan of eighty thousand flo- 
rins, to surrender Sundau, Alsace, 
Brisgau, and the four Forest-towns; 
promising, upon the re-payment of 
that sum, to restore the said pro- 
vinces. 

By this alliance, Sigismond ac- 
quired a sum of money to assist 
him in his preparations against the 
Swiss; protected, as he thought, 
his hereditary dominions from their 
euterprizes ; and secured a power- 
fulally against the ancient enemies 
of his family. The reverse, how- 
ever, proved to be the event: for, 
by a strange fatality, this league, 
which was intended to cement the 
union of the two princes, served 
only todivide them ; and occasioned 
the first perpetual alliance between 
the Swiss cantoas and a prince of 
the House of Austria. 

Charles, upon the conclusion of 
this treaty, informed the cantons, 
that he had taken Sigismond under 
his protection, and would defend 
him to the utmost of his power. 
Meanwhile, the bailiffs, whom he 
placed over his newly acquired ter- 
ritories in Alsace, oppressed the 
people; laid embargoes upon the 
commerce of Mulhausen, a confe- 
derate of the cantons; and withheld 
the rents of the estates belonging t 
the Swiss in Sundgau and Alsace. 

These grievances being laid be- 
fore Charles inan embassy, which 
Berne dispatched to his court 
the name of the confederate cam 
tons, the duke received it wit 

han ghtuness 


Co-regency of Thurgau at the picee of Ava, 171% 
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haughtiness 5 and after compelling 
the deputies to kneel while they 
delivered their remonstrance, dis- 
missed them without an answer. 
This disdainful and ignominious 
treatment was. ill brooked by a free 
unaccustomed to crouch 
before the insolence of power ; and 
thewarmth of their just indignation 
wasstill more enfamed by theastful 
icy of Louis the Eleventh, who, 
jealous of the duke of Burgundy’s 
power, entered into a defensive alli- 
ance with the Swiss republics, in 
order to counteract the designs of 
that ambitious prince. 

But Louis still further strength- 
ened the Swiss, by effecting a re- 
conciliation between them and Si- 
gismond, The latter had no sooner 
surrendered to Charles Sundgau, 
Alsace, and the, other dominions, 
than he began to be sensible of his 
error. The duke of Burgandy not 
only oppressed his new subjects, but 
seemed determined, even should 
the eighty thousand florins be re- 
paid, to keep possession of these 
conditional territories, and did not 
appear inclined to fulfil the promise 
of bestowing his daughter upon the 
archduke... From these considera - 
tions, Sigismond, induced through 
the mediation of Louis, to throw 
himself under the proteétion of the 
Swiss, concluded the jamous trea- 
ty, which was confirmed at Lucerne 
in 1474, and is called the hereditary 
unita; an appellation appropriated 
to the treaties between the Swiss 
and the House of Austria. Sigis- 
mond renounced all right to the 
provinces which the Swiss had con- 
quered from the House of Austria: 
the two contracting parties formed 
adefensive alliance ; and engaged to 
guarantee reciprocally each other’s 

May, 1796. 


territories. Thus the Swiss, after 
having deprived Sigismond of ait 
his possessions in their country, 
engaged to support his title to those 
very provinces, which he had mort- 
gaged in order to strengtlten his 
arms against themselves; and Sigis- 
mond accepted a guarantee from 
the most inveterate enemies of his 
family. : 

This treaty, which entirely 
changed the policy of the Swiss re- 
pubiics, was solely contrived by 
the artful intrigues of Louis the 
Eleventh: the jealousy of that de- 
signing monarch turned into ano- 
ther channel the vast preparations 
of the duke of Burgundy; prepara- 
tions which would probably have 
been attended with more success, 
had they been directed against 
France. 

Charles too late perceiving ‘the 
imprudence of his conduct towards 
the Swiss republics, in vain exerted 
all his efforts to engage them in a 
neutrality. They rejeéted his pro- 
posals of reconciliation with firm- 
ness; prepared, with their usual 
vigor, for war, which now appeared 
inevitable; and even advanced the 
eighty thousand florins to Sigis- 
mond, who demanded the restitu- 
tion of his lands, which the duke of 
Burgundy evaded under various 
pretexts. The latter having con- 
cluded a separate peace with Louis, 
turned his whole force against the 
Swiss, entered their country with 
an army of sixty thousand men; 
and, laying siege to Granson, car- 
ried it by assault. But his success 
ended there: for, at the subsuquent 
battles of Granson and Morat, he 
was totally defeated, and his at- 
tempts upon Switzerland entirely 
frustrated.* Nevertheless, lais rest- 
C less 


r Charles entered Switzerland confident of fubduing that country. befits rm 
which this unexpeéted and humiliating difappointment had upon hie aber is sail 
“usUON, 1s velated by Phillie de Comines, with his ulyal ninutenefs, in his bem 
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242 Battle of Morat. 


less and ambitious spirit, still un- 
subdued, .impelled him to attack 
the duke of Lorraine. But that 

ince, having engaged in his pay a 

y of cighty thousand Swiss, 
obtained a complete victory, near 
Nancy, over Charles, who was 
slain in the engagement. * 

His death terminated this bloody 
war; in which the Swiss gave the 
most distkaguishing proofs of in- 
vincible valor, and spread the fame 
of their military virtues throughout 
all Europe, but from which they 
obtained no solid advantage.t In 
fact, the principal and almost sole 
benefit accmied to Louis the Ele- 
venth; as by the death of Charies, 
he not only was released from a 
dangerous and enterprising rival, 
butaiso annexed the rich provinces 
of Burgundy and Artois to the 
crown of France 

But, although the immediate ad- 


vantages which the Swiss derived 
from the death of Cuarles were yn. 
rmportant, yet the consequences 
operated very considerably ontheir 
future politics. Mary of Burgun- 
dy, the only surviving child and 
heiress of Charles, matried the 
archduke of Maximilian, eldest son 
of the emperor Frederick theThird, 
and afterwards emperor hitiself, 
By this marriage the house of Av- 
stria acquired possession of the 
Netherlands; and having frequent 
disputes with France, the alliance 
of the Swiss was strenuously court- 
ed by both parties: Thus, this 
country, being secured from all 
invasions, acceded, as occasion of- 
fered, to the two rival powers; and 
assisted each party by turns, as the 
intrigues, or rather as the subsidies, 

of the one or the other prevailed. 
These intrigues gave rise to dif- 
ferent alliances, contracted with 
the 


addrefied to Angelo Cattho, archbifhop of Viennain Dauphine. His account is cu- 
rious, end vill give fome idea of the vialent and impetocus charaéter of Charles: 
‘* His concern and diftraétion for his firft defeat at Granfon was fo great, and 
trade fuch a deep impreffion on his fpirits, that it threw him into a violentand dame 
grrous fit of fickne(s; for, whereas before, his choler and natural heat was fo great 
that he drank no wine. only in the morning he took a little prifane, fweetened with 
conferve of rofes to refreth himfelf: this fudden melancholy had fo altered his cone 
ftitution, he was now forced to drink the ftronge(t wine that could be got, without 
any water. And, in order to draw the blood from his heart, fome burning ow was 
put into the cupping-glafles, and applied to his fide, But this, my lord of Vienna, 
you know betier than I; for, your lordfhip attended on him during the whole courfs 
of his illaefs, and {pared no pains that might contribute to his recovery: and it was 
by your petfvafion that the duke was prevailed upon to cut his beard, which was of 
a prodigious length, In my opinion his underftanding was never fo perfect, nor his 
fenfes io feslate and compoted, after this fit of ficknefs, as before.” 
Uvedale’s Tranf. vols i- p+ 423+ 

- The death of Charles at the battle of Nancy, was attended with fome very 
extrzordinary circumfances 5 for the particulars of which, fee the curious account, 
extroied from Philip de Comines, and the Chronique Scandaleufe of John de Troye, 
in Wraxal’s interefting Memoirs of ‘the Kings of France of the Houle ot Valois. 

t ** Ard what,” fays Comines, * was the occafion of this war? It was begun 
on account of a waggan of theep fkins which the lord of Romont took from a Swils, 
who was paffivg through his territories. If God had not abandoned the duke, it 
is not probable that he would have put himfelf into fo much danger for fo trifling 
a circumftance; confidering the offers that were made to him; againft what fort of 


people he was engaged and from whe i ld acerve to 
him. For, the Swifs were not in fu eet wet 


' ch repute, as they are in at prefent, and nothing 
could be poorer: infomuch that one of their Sd : endeavoring to 
iditer tin Akh te of their ambafladors, as he was endeavoring 


; we emgeging in that war, remonftrated, that he could gain 
nething 1 owing them : for, their commen ek io “anh that the fpurs of bis 
troops and the bits of their horfes were worth more than could be furaithed by al! 
they were conquered.” 


the Swifs terriiories, in cafe 
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Of the Valteline. 


the House of Austria, the kings 
of France, the pope, and the dukes 
of Savoy and Milan.-—But, not to 
enter more minutely into their his- 
tory, I will only observe in general, 
that hitherto the Swiss had a¢ted 
with great disinterestedness in all 
their treaties, and had never taken 
the field but either to secure their 
liberties, or to drive their enemies 
from Switzerland. Jt was about 
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the period of the Burgundian war, 
that the subsidies which they ob- 
tained from Louis the Eleventh, 
taught them the disgraceful arts of 
mercenary politics; as. the rich 
plunder which they took from the 
duke of Burgundy gave, am some 
measure, the first taint to their ori- 
ginal simplicity of manners; till at 
length, Swess venality has become 
a proverbial expression. 





OF THE VALTELINE, 


[From the fame.] © 


Quitted Sondrio yesterday after 
I dinner, and went up the valley 
of Malenco; yielding vines, ches- 
nut-trees, rye, oats, and pasturage. 
As I ascended, the sides of the 
mountains were clothed with birch 
and firs; and their summits pro- 
duced nothing but a scanty herb- 
age. ‘The inhabitants of this val- 
ley appear healthier, better clothed, 
and more industrious, than the o- 
ther peasants of the Valteline. In 
consequence of their distance from 
the seat of government, or of be- 
ing in general too poor to excite 
the rapaciousness of the Grison 
governors, they are, perhaps, less 
oppressed, and for the most part 
possess a small portion of land. 
The valley is narrow, and watered 
y atorrent, which forms a con- 
tinued cataract. The road isa faint 
path, by the side of a precipice, 
and carried over huge fragments of 
rocks. I passed the night in a so- 
itary hut at the bottom of the Mu- 
ret; the next morning mounted a 
rugged ascent in the channel of a 
smallstream; observed nothing but 
bare rocks, without the least ap- 
pearance of vegetation; came to 
the top of the Muret, and passed 
over'a large mass of snow and ice. 
In these Alpine situations the 
traveller sees, within the space of 
afew hours, nature inall her sha pes. 
In the Valteline she is rich and fer- 


tile; here shéis barren and stupen- 
dous. ‘These regions are so dréa- 
ry and desolate, that if it were not 
for an occasional traveller, ‘the 
flights of a few strange birds, the 
goats browzingon'the rugged Alps, 
and the shepherds who tend them, 
nature would appear quite inani- 
mate. In these elevated spots, 
while I was 
* Placed above the ftorm’s career,” 
I noticed the pleasing effe& pro- 
duced by the vaporsand mists float- 
ing in mid air beneath me; cireum- 
stances finely felt and described by 
the author of the Minstrel: 
¢ And oft the craggy cliff he lov'd toclimb, 
When all in mift the world below wis lofi : 
What dreadful pleafure there to ftand fab- 
lime, 
Like thipwreck'd mariner on defert coatt, 
And view the enormous fea of vapor, tolt 
In billows lengtheaing to the herizon 
round, 
Now feoop’d in gulfs, with mauntzins 
now embofs'd !" 

From the top of the Maret Ide- 
scended aboutthree hours 2eraggy, 
desolate and uninhabited cowntry ; 
and noticed the gradual increase of 
vegetation as [ approachee the road 
leading to Chiavenna, a little above 
Casazza. This passage over the 
Muret, which serves for the trans- 
portation of wine and other mer- 
chandize from the Valteline to the 
Grisons, is only open about five 
months in the year. 
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Account of the Timber Floats on the Rhine. 


ACCOUNT OF THE TIMBER FLOATS ON THE RHINE. 
(From Mrs. Radecliffe’s Journey through Holland and Germany, ] 


HESE are formed chiefly at 
Andernach, but consist of 
the, fellings of almost every Ger- 
man forest, which, by streams, or 
short land carriage, can be brought 
to the Rhine. Having passed the 
rocks of Bingen and 4 rapids of 
St. Goar in small detachments, the 
several rafts are compacted at some 
town not higher than Andernach, 
into one immerise body, of which 
an idea may be formed from this 
list of dimensions, 

The length is from 700 to 1000 
feet; the breadth from 50 to go; 
the depth, when manned with the 
whole crew, usually seven feet. 
The trees in the principal rafts are 
not less than 70 doet long, of which 
ten compose a raft. 

On this sort of floating island, 
five huadred laborers are employ- 
ed, maintained and lodged, during 
the whole voyage; anda little street 
of deal huts is built upon it for 
their reception. ‘The captain’s 
dwelling and the kitchen «re dis- 
tinguished from the other apart- 
ments, by being somewhat better 
built, 

The first rafts laid down in this 
structure, are called the foundation, 
and are always either of oak or fir 
trees, bound together at their tops, 
and strengthened with firs, fasten- 
ed upon them crossways by iron 
spikes. When this foundation has 
been carefully compacted, the o- 
ther rafts are laid upon it, the trees 

of each being bound together in 
the same manner, and each stratum 
fastened to that beneath it. The 
surface is rendered even; store- 
houses and other apartments are 

raised; and the whole is again 
strengthened by large masts of oak. 

Betore the main body proceed 
several thinand narrow rafts, com- 


posed only of one floor of timbers; 
which, being held ata certain dis. 
tance from the float by masts of 
oak, are used to give it direction 
and force, according to the efforts 
of the laborers upon them. 

Behind it are a great number of 
small boats, of which fifteen or 
sixteen, guided by seven men each, 
are laden with anchors and cables, 
others contain articles of light rig- 
ging, and some are used for mess@- 
ges trom this populous and impor- 
tant fleet to the towns, which it 
passes. There are twelve sorts of 
cordage, each having a name used 
only by the float-masters; among 
the largest are cables of four hun- 
dred yards long and eleven inches 
diameter. Iron chains are also used 
in several parts of the structure. 

The consumption of provisions 
on board such a float is estimated 
for each voyage, at fifteen or twea- 
ty thousand pounds of fresh meat, 
between forty and fifty thousand 
pounds of bread, ten or fifteen 
thousand pounds of cheese, oné 
thousand or fifteen hundred pounds 
of butter, eight hundred or one 
thousand pounds of dried meat, 
and five or six hundred tons ol 
beer. 

The apartments on the deck are, 
first, that of the pilot, which is near 
one of the magazines, and, oppo 
site toit, that of the persons called 
masters of the float; another class, 
called masters of the valets, have 
also their apartment ; near itis that 
of the valets, and then that of the 
sub-valets; after this are.the Ca- 


bins of the tyro/ois, or last class of 


persons, employed in the float, of 
whom eighty or an hundred sleep 
upon straw in each, tothe numdet 
of more than four hundred in all. 
‘Phere is, lastly, one large eating: 

roon', 
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Life of Simonides. 


room, in Which the greater part of 
this crew dine at the same time. 

The pilat, who conductsthe float 
fom Andernach to Dusseldorf, 

uits it there, and another is en- 
gaged at the same salary, that is, 
tve hundred florins, or 421, each 
has his sub-pilot, at nearly thesame 
price. About twenty tolls are paid 
in the course of the voyage, the 
amount of which varies with the 
size of the fioat and the estimation 
of its value, in which latter respeéh 
the proprietors are so much subject 
to the caprice of custom-house als 
ficers, that the first signal of their 
intention to depart is to collect all 
these gentlemen from the neigh 
borhood, and to give them a grand 
dinner on board. After this the 
float is sounded and measured, and 
their demaads upon the owners 
settled. 

On the morning of departure, 
every laborer takes his post, the 
rowers on their benches, the guides 
of the leading rafts on theirs, and 
each boat’s crew in its own vessel. 
Theelcest of the valet-masters then 
makes the tour of the whole float, 
examings the laborers, passes them 
In review, and dismisses those who 


ara £ J 41+ 
ave unfit, He aiterwards addresses 


245 
them in a short speech; recom 
mends regularity and alertness, and 
repeats the terms of their engages 
ment, that each shail have five 
crowns and a half, besides provi- 
sions, for the ordinary voyage; 
that, in case of deiay by accident, 
they shall work three days, gratis; 
but that, aitter that time, eaca shali 
be paid at the rate of twelve creits 
zers, about four-pence, per day. 

After this the laborers have a res 
past, and then,. each being at his 
post, the pilot, who stands on high 
near the rudder, takes off his hat 
and calls out, Let us all fray. In 
an instant there isthe happy specs 
tacle of all these numbers on their 
knees, imploring a blessing on their 
undertaking, 

‘The anchors, which were fasten+ 
ed on the shores, are now brought 
on board, the pilot gives a signal, 
and the rowers put the whole float 
in motion, while the crews of the 
several boats ply round it to faci- 
iitate the departure. 

Dort in Holland is the destina- 
tion of all these floats, the sale of 
ene of which eccupies several 
months, and frequently produces 
350,000 florins, or ,more “than 
30,0001, 
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His father SAame was Leo/reles ; 


“Lian Mentions liim for the good 
advice he © 

e le gave two young men 
who were intimate companions. 
i owe —_ 1 j ' = 
reg puticuiar frends asked him 
which was the best way to render 
their frendelsis ) ‘ 
tae lriendship perpetual. You 
Huss never be angry, said he, one 


, 


with another at the same time, but 
one of you must shew respect to 
the anger of the other. This poet 
set up a school at Carthea in that 
island, where he introduced the 
art of dancing and singing in cho- 
rus; he fixed his school near the 
temple of Apollo in that city. 

But he soon leit his native coun- 
try, upon some disappointment it 
is supposed, and retired to Sicily, 
where he was entertained In the 
court of Hiers, a wise prince, and 
a royal patron of learned men. 
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Pausantas the Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, who cefeated the Persians at 
the battle of Piatee, had a great 
respect for Simonides upon the ac- 
count of his wisdom and poetical ac- 
complishments. He therefore pro- 
cured him to compose an inscrip- 
tion in verse to be inscribed upon 
a golden tripod, which he found 
among the spoils, and presented to 
the temple of De/shos ; the epigram 
was to this effett, that by the con- 
duct of Pausanias,. the barbarians 
were defeated at the battle of Pla- 
ica, and in acknowledgment of 
the victory, that present was by 
him dedicated to Apollo. But the 
Lacedammans caused the verses 
to be erased out, and in their stead 
he names of such 
« aaihed erate cities as had been in- 
strumental io overthrowing the 
Persians. He wrote a poem in 
celebration of the victory of Sala- 
mis, and contraéted an acquaintance 
with Dhemistecles, who won that 
battle: He obtained the prize from 
Aischylis, by elegy he wrote 
upon the victory at Marathon ; and 
te elegies he composed upon the 
Greeks that were slain at the battle 
of Platee, were im the time of 
Pausanias to be seen upon their 
tombs. - 
It is said, 
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that the Gods pre- 
him twice from imminent 
danget of death, upon the account 
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Life of Simoniaes. 


stowed as many praises as he had 
upon Scofas. Soon after he was 
informed, that two young gentle 
men upon white horses, were at the 
door, and desired to speak with 
him; he went out, amd saw po. 
body ; i in the mean time the room 
where he had left Scopas and the 
other guests fell down, and they 
were all killed. Upon this occa- 
sion it was, that he invented the 
art of docal memory; but when 
Scopas and his guests were crush- 
ed to pieces by the fall of the room, 
they were so bruised together and 
distigured, that they could not be 
known one from another. And 
yet there was a necessity to know 
them, for those who designed to 
bury them, desired to perform that 
duty, each to his relation. Simoni- 
des ‘een the difliculty ; he re- 
membered in what place each of the 
guests sat at t: ible, and was by that 
means capable to tell each of their 
relations, which of them was to be 
buried by him. Afterwards con- 
sidering how neces sary order 1s to 
prese rve the ideas of objects, he in- 
ented the method of annexing 
ae to certain places, and so be- 
came the inventor of local memory. 
Though some authors say, that he 
made use of some certain medi- 
cines to acquire a good memory, 
hich produced the intended ef- 
{yct. 
The other miracle, by which 
his life was saved, is related thus: 
ass deliverance was owing to the 
seasonable advice he received In 
his sleep: for when he was ready 
to take sip] Ing, and had burl ed 
the dead boxy ofa man w hich lay 
on the shore, he was warned by 
apparitio: 1of the same man, not to 
go toseathe next da’ V5 but to stay 
at land. He took the advice; they 
who hac 


taken sh ip ping peris! hee 
in his sivht by the stor m, and were C 
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Life of Simonides. 24” 


two days more; when he had of- 


monides rejoiced because he had 
trusted his life rather toa dream 
thana ship. Being mindful of a 
favor, he immortalized that man 
ina most elegant poem, and erected 
abetter and more durable tomb to 
him, than that which he had before 
raised up on the desart sands. He did 
not think that humanity required 
any thing of him besides the bury- 
ing of the dead body ;_ but being so 
well rewarded for that favor, he 
inscribed a memorable epitaph up- 
on the tomb, to this effeét: “This is 
thetomb of the man that saved the 
life of Simonides of Ceos, and who, 
after his death, was grateful to the 
living. This story introduces ano- 
ther told of him by A/a: Pausa- 
nias, the Lacedemonian General, 
sitting at table with Simenides, or- 
dered him to deliver some remark- 
able maxim. Remember, answer- 
ed he, that you are a man: This 
saying seemed so insipid to Pawsa- 
mas, that he did not regard it; 
but when he happened to be in a 
place of refuge, where he struggled 
with an intolerable hunger, and 
out of which he could not come 
without running the hazard of be- 
ing put to death, a misfortune he 
brought upon himself by his am- 
bition, he remembered the words 
of that poet, and cried out three 
tmes,O Simonides, how important 
was the meaning of the exhortation 
you gave me! 

But the most remarkable trans- 
aftion of his life was what hap- 
fened between him and King Hiero 
‘is patron. The story is told with 
ost advantage by Cicero, in the 
person of Corta the Pontiff. Ask 
bie, says he, what kiad of Being 
Godis? I willanswer in the words 
of Simonides, who, when the ty- 
rant Hiero demanded this question, 
tequired a day to consider of it; 
When next day he asked hiro the 


cdf7 Wrects, . ae a. 
“me question. “iwonides reauired 


ten doubled the time, he required 
more; and Hiero being surprized, 
asked him the reason of it: It is, 


says he, because the longer J consi- 


der, the more obscure the subje? af- 


fears to me. Of all the sayings 


ascribed to him, this was remark- 
able; he said, that necessity was a 


thing which the gods themselves. 


would not eppose nor resist. 
But these instances of his piety 


and humanity. will by no means. 


excuse his insatiable avarice and 
thirst of wealth: when he was ask- 
ed the reason of his being so -co- 


vetous in his old age, he said, I: 


had rather leave something to my 
enemies after my ceath, than want 
the assistance of my friends during 
my life; and that being by his years 
deprived of other pleasures, he re- 
created his old cye with the only 
delight he took in heaping upriches. 
We are told his way of life was 
narrow and mean, that he was fru- 
gal to excess, and Covetous even 


of dishonest gain; that bis great. 


age did not restrain Lim from ap- 
piying to the court of Hiere, for, 
savs lian, the Cean was exceed- 
ing covetous, and, it is said, the 
great generosity of that prince in- 
duced him to it the more: He was 
never at a loss for an answer when 
asked, why he took such pleasure. 


in saving; but his answers were: 


poor and trifling. Whilst he was 
at Syracuse, the king supplied him 
from day to day with every thing 
that was necessary for his mainte- 
nance; he sold the greates* part of 
it, and alledged for his reason, that 
he had a mind to shew his frugality 
and Hiere’s magnificence; which 
was a wretched subterfuge. 

He has been blamed for being 
the first that let out the muses for 
hire, notas if the poets that lived 
tefore him had refused rewards, 
but abherred to prostitute their 
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praises upod subjects infamous and 
unworthy. I do not, says Ca//:- 


maciws, cherish a mercenary muse 


like Simonides, the: grand-son of 
Hyllicus. He is taxed by Asacreon 
fer the same fault. It is certain, 
he would not sing wpoa trust, nor 
rely upon the generosity of his he- 
roes. He dishonored the muses by 
his mercenary spirit, and disgrace- 
fully became a proverb, Simonidis 
Cantilene. He was used to say, I 
have two trunks, one for salaries, 
and the other for favors; I open 
them from time to time, and | al- 
ways find the trunk for salaries full, 
and, that for favors empty: He 
needed not wonder at it, tor since 
he did nothing gratis, he could not 
pretend to many presents, but to 
be paid only according to the agree- 
ment he. made with his patrons. 
Phedrus, in bis fables, relates, 
that Srmonides strolled about the 
tewns of Aiia, to get money by 
suiging the praises of the conquer- 
ors in the public games. This ap- 
o also by a-:story mentioned 
y Aristotle: A man, says he, 
who had won the O/ympic prize in 
the race of mules, desired Stmonides 
ta make a triumphal song upon 
that subject; the poet, not satisfied 
with the reward that was offered, 
aaswered, that the subject was so 
law that it would not admit of the 
lofty ornaments of a poem, for the 
victory had been obtained in a 
Creeping race with mules, and he 
pretended tiat a mule did not af. 
tord matter for an encomium; but 
having a better price offered him 
which pleased him, he finished the 
poem, beginning in a noble strain, 
Hail daughters of the wind-hoof’d 


steeds. 


But the money he scraped tove- 
ther in the sian cities he lost in 
his return ; for shipping himselt for 

a ~ + — : Pd 
the isle of (eos, his native co antry, 


Life of Simanides. 


tae ship was cast away, ‘and every 


one strove to save himself witi 
whatever he could carry, Simp. 
nides, says Phedrus, took nothing, 
and being asked the reason of i, 
he answered, It is because all that 
I have is with me: Several of his 
ship-wreck’d companions were 
drowned, sinking under the weight 
of what they had endeavored to 
save; those who landed were plun- 
dered by robbers. Every one went 
to Clazomena, a town not far from 
the place where the ship was cast 
away. A citizen who loved learn: 
ing, and had read some poems of 
Simonides with great admiration, 
knowing him, received him hos- 
pitably, wuilst the rest were forced 
to beg in the streets. The poet 
meeting them, told them his answet 
was right. 

Simonides lived to a great age, 
about ninety years; he died, itis 
supposed, in the court of King 
Hiero, a year before that prince his 
patron. It was the Queen of this 
Sicilian tyrant who asked Simonides 
whether it was better to acquite 
learning than riches? who answer- 
ed, that riches were better than 
learning ; for I see, said he, every 
day the learned attending upon the 
rich. He was buried with great 
magnificence, and had a monu- 
ment ereéted over him. We att 
toid by Swidas, that Pheenix, Ge- 
neral of the 4zrigentines, being at 
war with the Syracasans, barbarotls- 
ly destroyed Simonides’s tomb, and 
built a tower with the materials oi 
it, and it happened that the towa 
was taken through that part o! te 
wall where that very tower was 
built. 

These are the principal incidents 
to be met with concerning the life 
and death of this Greek poet: The 
fragments of his works that remai 
are scattered upanddown in various 


* } 2 
authors, but are collected toget* 
; 
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Account of General Pichegru. 


by Ursinus. His wit was beyond 
the censure of the critics: His 

try was composed in almost all 
strains, but he succeeded chiefly 
in elegies: He was a moving and 


passionate writer. The stvie of 
Simonides, says Quintilian, was plan, 
but fitted to the subject with a cer- 
tain sweetness. His principal excel- 
lency lay in commiseration, and he 
was by some preferred to all au- 
thors upon that account. Dicnystus 
of Halicarnassus confesses, that this 
poet, among other virtues, had the 
talent of moving to pity, and 
places him in that respect much 
above Pindar; the Lamentations of 
Simonides was one of his most fa- 
mous poems; to this piece Horace 
alludes, 
Sed ne relictis, €Fc. 

Enough my Muse, complaints forbear, 
With me to shady grots retire, Fc. 


Catullus refers to the art of Si- 
monides in drawing tears, 


249 
Mestius Lacrymis Simonideis. . 
More sorrowful than Simonides’s 


fears. : 


Butthough the chief charaéter of 
his poetry was a kind of moving and 
softening sweetness, yet he could 
upon occasion dip his pen in gall, 
and writethe most bitterand pierc- 
ing invective. One Timoleon, it 
seems, was his enemy, and wrote a 
comedy which reflected upon Sz- 
monides; but he came not off with 
impunity, for our poet lashed him 
severely, and 2 mong other cutting 
strokes, he wrote his epitaph. * 
After i ad eat and drank flenti- 

fully, and spoke a great deal of ill 

of men, here [ lie, Timoleon of 

Rhodes. 


The poetical genius of this poet 
was so strong and lasting, that he 
disputed the prize of poetry at 
eighty years of age. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF GENERAL PICHEGRU. 


[From a late London Paper. ] 


I’ we may trust to the report of 
this great man, made by the 
English and Germans, to whom 
he was opposed, he was exemplary 
in his conduét, as a humane and 
generous enemy, as he was con- 
summate in military genius, in gal- 
lantry, and in skill. He was the 
author of a new scheme of taétics, 
the value of which he demonstrat- 
ed by success.. When called to the 
command of a multitude of undis- 
Ciplined boys, he found no one 
principle of an army upon which 
to aét, except enthusiasm in the 
cause in which they were engaged; 
he seized upon this great passion, 
and made it equal to all the rest ; 
discipline, science, maturity, fell 
before it. With enthusiasm only 


as his support, he attacked the ve- 
teran armies of Germany in mass, 
May, 1796. 


and to the astonishment of a sur- 
rounding world, for | thirty-three 
successive days, he brought this un- 
organized multitude to the charge, 
disciplined them in the midst of 
actual fire, and mouldedthem into 
a regular army upon heapsof slain. 
He exhibited a new scene in’ the 
history of arms. ‘To be repulsed 
was not to him a defeat—to have 
his squadrons broken was not to be 
put into disorder—-and he was the 
first General who could so rally his 
men, that though driven back to- 
day, he returned to the tield with 
the same alacrity to-morrow, and 
a3 the incessant drop pierces the 
stone, coverted his series or deteats 
juto the most brilliant conquest. 
Such was the splendid opening of 
his military character towards the 
close ot. 1793, when he took the 
D Gommand 
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259 Punifhment of State Criminals in Holland. 


command of the motly host of re- 
quisition men, to resist the impe- 
tuous inroad of General Wurm- 
ser, who hadcut through the lines 
of Weissemburg, and penetrated 
almost to the capital of Alsace. 
Tne whole of his military career, 
since that time, has been equal to 
the promise of his outset. He 
recovered all that the treachery of 
General Dumourier had lost, and 
accomplished even more than his 
bombast had promised; and while 
he drove the veteran armies of Eu- 
rope from the plains of Cambray, 
tothe Weser before him, his course 
of victory was stained by no acts 
of violence—his reports to his 
country by no vain exultation. 
Such is the General, who is said 
to have retired from the com- 
mand of their army! It is not un- 
becoming an enemy to do justice 
to such talents, and when the pas- 
sions which now blind mankind 
shall subside, and the charaéters of 
the present day come to be fairly 
estimated, such, we prophecy, will 






be the tribute paid to his name! 
We may therefore be allowed to 
say, that his retirement, if true, is 
a most important thing to the caus¢ 
of the French, and of course to the 
cause of the allies. It is very mate. 
rial indeed to the Germans, when 
they have no longer a Clairfayt 
to lead them on, that they have 
no longer a Pichegru to oppose. 

But we speak only of his retire- 
ment from the loose, imperfeét 
hints which we find in the Jour- 
nals of Paris; and, from the pa- 
pers wanting, we are totally unin- 
formed as to the cause. The sur- 
mise is, that he is hostile to the 
unwise ambition of that party in 
France who desire to extend their 
boundary to the Rhine. If so, his 
policy is equal to his other accom- 
plishments. He who is the best 
able to extend their territory, has 
also the wisdom to advise them to 
moderation, which, of every coun- 
try, is its snrest and its cheapest 
defence. 








CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE PUNISHMENT OF STATE 
CRIMINALS OF FAMILY IN HOLLAND. 
{From Mr, Pratt's Gleanings. ] 


UBLIC justice is administer- 

ed, 1 believe, in the Provin- 

ces, with a very impartial, but, in 
some Cases, a very mysterious hand. 
im common affairs the accused is 
tried, and, if not immediately ac- 
quitted, he is re-conduéted to pri- 
son, without his knowing when his 
sentence will be passed, or of what 
nature it isto be, At the pleasure 
of the magistrate he is summoned 
to make his secondappearance, and 
then receives sentence; after hear- 
ing which, he is carried again to his 
confinement, from whence he is 

brought out only on the day he is 

to be executed; of this he has only 

a few hours notice, whether the 

punishment be capital or otherwise. 


He is then delivered over as a pub- 
lic speétacle, and his offence made 
known in a summary way to the 
people. 

The state trials are conducted 
with great secrecy. A marked per- 
son is picked up, in a manner al- 
most imperceptibly. He is tried, 
condemned, and executed, without 
the public suspecting any thing of 
the matter. If the offender be# 
person of descent, whose family 
would be disgraced by an ignomr 
nious death, he is brought into@ 
certain apartment in the seat of Jus- 
tice, where he perceives a goblet 
standing on a table; and on one 
side of it the figure of a woman, 
called the maiden, larger than 
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putof exquisite beanty and propor- 
tion; the person whose office it isto 
attend, givesthe criminal the choice 
ofthese, either of which isan inevit- 
able fate. If to drink the contents 
of the goblet be his eleétion, he 
has no sooner taken the potion 
than the officer makes him a bow, 
and informs him he is at full liberty 
togowhere he pleases. Of course 
he makes the best of his way home; 
but the poison he has swallowed is 
of so a¢tive a nature, that he takes 
his death along with him, and has 
no other consolation than that of 
yielding up his life amidst his 
friends. If the other be his chojce, 
he advances to the figure, whose 
arms are, by secret springs, extend- 
ed to receive him; and, just as he 
has reached the lips of this treache- 
rous maiden, he finds destruction 
in her embrace; he is locked fast 





Of the Influence of Countenance on Countchance. toga 


in her gripe, and feels innumerable 
lances striking at his heart and vi- 
tals. 

An involuntary horror seized 
me at the relation of this figure; 
not becanse | deem, on these occa~ 
sions, a sudden death so terrible as 
the apparatus and shame of a pub- 
lic execution, but as itisabundant- 
ly more awful. I likewise regret, 
ted that this formidable instrument 
of justice should be represented 
under the form of a beautiful fe- 
male. Although it struck me ai- 
terwards as a pretty close symbol 
of the unsuspected mischiefs which 
are insidiously stored up by that 
faithless part of the sex, who con- 
vey, even with their endearments, 
a dagger into the heart, more per- 
nicious in its effects, though more 
slow, than the lancets of the mai- 
den, or the venom of the goblet. 





s oer TOES PAA ace se 
Of the Influence of Countenance on Countenance. 


[By LavaTeRs] 


S the gestures of .our friends 

and intimates become our 

own, so, in like manner, does their 

appearance.—Whatever we love, 

we would assimilate to ourselves, 

and whatever in the circle of affec- 

tion, does not change us into itself, 

that we change, as far as may be, 
into ourselves. 

All things aé&t upon us, and we 
act upon all things; bur nothing 
has so much influence as what we 
love; and among all objects of af- 
fetion, nothing aéts so forcibly as 
the countenance of man. Its con- 
formity to our countenance makes 
i{ Most worthy our affection. How 
might it act upon, how attract our 
attention, had it not some marks, 
discoverable, or undiscoverable, 
similar to, at least of the same kind 
with, the form and features of our 
Own countenance! 

Without, however, wishing fur- 


ther to penetrate into what is im- 
penetrable, or to define what is in- 
scrutable, the faét is indubitable, 
that countenances attract counte- 
nances, and also that countenances 
repel countenances; that similarity 
of features between two sympathe- 


tic and affeGionate men, increase » 


with the developementand mutual 
communication of their peculiar, 
individual sensations. The retiec- 
tion, if I may so say, of the person 
beloved, remains upon the counte- 
nance of the aifectionate. 

The resemblance frequently ex- 
ists only in a single point; in the 
charaéter of mindand countenance. 
A resemblance in the systems of the 
bones presupposes a resemblance 
of the nerves and muscles. 

Dissimilar education may affeét 
the Jatter so much, that the point 
of attraction may: ve invisible to 
unphysiognomonicatwyes. Suifer 
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the two resembling forms to ap- 
proach, and they will reciprocally 
attract and repel each other; re- 
move every intervening obstacle, 
and nature willsoon prevail. They 
will recognize each other, and re- 
joice in the flesh of their flesh, and 
the bone of their bone; with hasty 
steps will proceed to assimilate.— 
Such countenances also, which are 
very different from each other, may 
communicate, attraét and acquire 
resemblance; nay, their likeness 
may become more striking than 
that of the former, if they happen 
to be more flexible, more capable, 
and to have greater sensibility. 

This resembiance of features, in 
consequence of mutual affection, 
is ever the result of internal nature 
and organization, and therefore, of 
the character of the persons. It 
ever has its foundation in a pre- 
ceding, perhaps, imperceptible re- 
semblance, which might never 
have been animated, or suspected, 
had it not been set in motion by 
the presence of the sympathetic 
being. 

It would be of infinite import- 
ance to give the character of those 
countenances which most easily re- 
ceive and communicate resem- 
blance. It cannot but be known 
that there are countenances that at- 
tract all, others that repel all, anda 
third kind which are indifferent. 
Theall-repelling render the ignoble 
countenances, over which they 
have continual influence, more ig- 
noble. The indifferent allows no 
change. ‘The all-attracting either 
receive, give, or reciprocaily give 
and receive. ‘The first change a 
littie, the second more, the third 
most. “ ‘Vhese are the souls (says 
Flemsterhuys the younger) which 
happi'y, or unhappily, add the most 
exquisite discernment to that ex- 


cessive internal elasticity which oc- 
casions them to wish and feel im. 
moderately ; that is to say, the souls 
which are so modified, or situated 
that their attractive force meets the 
fewest obstacles in its progress.” 

To study the influence of coun- 
tenance, this intercourse of mind 
would be of the utmost importance. 
I have found the progress of resem- 
blance most remarkable, when two 
persons, the one richly communi- 
cative, the other apt to receive, 
have lived a considerable time to- 
gether, without foreign interven- 
tion; when he who gave had given 
all, or he who received could re- 
ceive no more, physiognomonical 
resemblance had attained its june- 
tum saturationis. It was incapabie 
of farther increase. 

A word here to thee, O! youth, 
irritable, and easy to be won. Oh! 
pause, consider; throw not thyself 
too hastily into the arms of an un- 
tried friend. A gleam of sympathy 
and resemblance may easily de- 
ceive thee. Ifthe man whois thy 
second self, have not yet appeared, 
be not rash, thou shalt find at the 
appointed hour. Being found, he 
will attraét thee to himself, will 
give and receive whatever is com- 
municable. The ardor of his eyes 
will nurture thine, and the gentle- 
ness of his voice temper thy too 
piercing tones. His love will shine 
in thy countenance, and his image 
will appear in thee. Thou wilt 
become what he is, and yet remain 
what thou art. Affection will 
make qualities in him visible to 
thee, which never could be seen by 
an uninterested eye. This capa- 
bility of remarking, of feeling what 
there is of divine in him, isa power 
which will make thy countenance 
assume his resembiance. 
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PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE BUFFALO. 


‘ [From Thunberg’s Travels. } 


E had not advanced far in- 
to the wood before we liad 
the misfortune of meeting witn a 
large old male buffalo, which was 
lying down quite alone, 11a spot 
that was free from bushes, for the 
space of @ few square yards. He 
no sooner discovered AUGE, Who 
went first, than roaring horribly, 
he rushed upon him. ‘The gar- 
dener turning his horse short round, 
behind a large tree, by that means 
got in some measure out of the 
buifalo’s sight, which now rushed 
straight forwards towards the ser- 
jeant, who followed next, and gor- 
ed his horse. in the belly in such a 
terrible manner, that it fell on its 
back that instant, with its feet 
turned up ir the air, and all its en- 
trails hanging out, in which state 
he lived almost half an hour. The 
gardener and the serjeant in the 
mean time had climbled up into 
trees, where they thought them- 
selves secure. The butfalo, after 
his first atchievement, now appear- 
ed to take his course toward the 
side where we were approaching, 
and therefore could not have failed 
in his way to pay his compliments 
to me, who ali the while was walk- 
ing towards him, and in the nar- 
row pass formed by the boughs 
and branches of the trees, and on 
account of the rustling noise these 
made against my saddle and_bag- 
gage, had neither seen nor heard 
any thing of what had passed. As 
in my way I frequently stopped to 
take up plants, and put them into 
my handkerchief, I generally kept 
behind my companions, that I 
might not hinder their progress ; 
so that { was now at a small dis- 
tance behind them. 
"i he serjeant had brought two 
“Ofses with bim for his journey. 


One of them had already been dis- 
patched, and the other now seood 
just in ‘the way of the butfalo, wh 
was going out of the wood. As 
soon as the buffalo saw this second 
horse, he became more outrageous 
than before, and attacked it with 
such fury, that he not only drove 
his horns into the horse’s breast, 
and out again through the very 
saddle, but also threw it to the 
ground with such violence, that 
itdied that very instant, and all the 
bones in its body were broken.— 
Just at the moment he was thus 
occupied with this latter horse, I 
came upto the opesing, where the 
wood was so thick, that I had nei- 
ther room to turn my horse round, 
nor to get on one I was 
therefore obliged to abandon him 
to his fate, and take refuge in a to- 
lerably hightree, up which I climb- 
ed. 

The buffalo having finished this 
his second exploit, suddenly turn- 
ed round, and shaped his couzse 
the saine way which he had intend- 
ed to take. 

From the place I was in, and 
the eminence I had gained3I could 
plainly perceive one of the horses 
quite dead, the other sprawling 
with its feet, and endeavoring to 
rise, which it had not strength to 
do, and the other two horses shi- 
vering with fear, and unable to 
make their escape; but I could 
neither see nor hear any thing of 
my fellow-t#avellers and compa- 
nions, which induced me to fear 
that they had fallen victims to the 
first transports of the buffalo’s fu- 
ry. I therefore made all possible 
haste to search for them, to see if I 
couldn any way assist them : but 
not discoveri xg any traces of them 
in the whole field of battle, I be- 
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i to cali out after them; when I 
ima these magnanimous he- 
roes sitting fast, like two cats, on the 
trunk of a tree, with their guns on 
their backs, loaded with fine shot, 
and unable to utter a single word. 
I encouraged them as well as I 
could, and advised them to come 
down, and get away as fast as pos- 
sible from sucha dangerous place, 
where we ran the risk of being 
once more attacked. The serjeant 
at length burst out into tears, de- 
ploring the loss of his two spirited 
steeds; but the gardener was so 
strongly affeéted, that he could 
scarcely speak for some days after. 
kee HH HH & 
In the afternoon, when the heat 
of the day abated, we went out 
with a few of our Hottentots a 
hunting, in hopes of killing some- 
thing wherewith tosatisfy the crav- 
ing stomachs ef our numerous re- 
tinue. After we had got a little 
way into the wood, we spied an 
extremely large herd of wild buf- 
‘faloes (Bos caffer) which being in 
the act of grazing, held down their 
heads, and did not observe us till 
we came within three hundred pa- 
ces of them. At this instant, the 
whole herd, which appeared to 
consist of about five or six hun- 
dred large beasts, lifted up their 
heads, and viewed us with atten- 
tion. So large an assemblage of 
animals, each of which taken sing- 
ly is an extremely terrible objed, 
would have made any one shud- 
der at the sight, even one who had 
not, like me, the ycar before, had 
occasion to see their astonishing 
strength, and experience the rough 
manner in which they treat their 
opponets. Nevertheless, as we 
were now apprized of the nature 
of the animals, and their not rea- 
dily attacking any one in the open 
piains, we did not dread either their 
strength or number, but, not to 
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frighten them, stood still a litte 
while, till they again stooped down 
to feed; when, with quick ste 
we approached within forty paces 
of them. We were three Euro. 
peans, and as many Hottentots 
trained to shooting, who carried 
rhusquets, and the rest of the Hot. 
tentots were armed with their ja- 
velins. The whole herd now be- 
gan to look up again, and faced us 
with a brisk and undaunted air; 
we then judged it was time to fire, 
and all at once let fly among them. 
No sooner had we fired, than the 
whole troop, intrepid as it other- 
wise was, surprised by the flash 
and report, turned about and made 
for the woods, and left us a spec- 
tacle not to be equalled in its kind. 
The wounded buffaloes separated 
from the rest of the herd, and either 
could not keep up with it, or else 
took another read. 

Among these was an old buffa- 
lo, which came close to the side 
where we stood, and obliged us to 
take to our heels, and fly before 
him. It is true, it is impossible 
for a man, how fast soever he may 
run, to outrun these animals; ne- 
vertheless, we were so far instrud- 
ed for our preservation, as to know 
that a man may escape tolerably 
well from them, as long as he 1s 
in an open and level plain; 
the buffalo, which has very small 
eyes in proportion to the size 0 
its head, does not see much side- 
ways, but only straight forward. 
When, therefore, it is come pretty 
near, a man has nothing more (© 
do than to throw himself down 6 
one side. The buffalo, which al 
ways gallops straight forward, does 
not observe the man that lies on 
the ground, neither does it ms 
its enemy till he has had ume 
enough to run out of the way: 
Our wounded bull came pty 


near us. but passed on one Sites 
. making 
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making the best of his way toa 
copse, which, however, he did not 
quite reach before he fell. In the 
mean time, the rest of our Hotten- 
tots had followed a cow that was 
mortally wounded, and with their 
javenils killed a calf. We, for our 

immediately went up to the 
fallen bull, and found that the ball 
had entered his chest, and pene- 
trated through the greatest part of 
his body ; notwitastanding which 
he had run at full speed several 
hundred paces before he fell. He 
was far from being young, of a 
dark grey colour, and almost 
without any hairs, which, on the 
younger sort, are black. The bo- 
dy ot this animal was extremely 
thick, but his legs, on the other 
hand, short. When he lay on the 
ground, his body was so thick that 
Icould not get on him, without 
faking a running jump. When 
our drivers had flayed him, at least 
in part, we chose out the most fleshy 
pieces, and pickled some, and at 
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the same time made an excellent 
repast on the spot. Although TI had 
taken it intomy head, that the flesh 


of an old bull like this would have 


been both coarse and tough, yet, 
to my great astonishment, i found 
that it was tender, and tasted like 
all other game. The remainder 
of the bull, together with the cow 
and the calf, were given to the 
Hottentots for their share, who 
were not at all behind hand, but 
immediately made a large fire on 
the spot, and boiled the piecs 
they had cut off, without delay.— 
What they preferred, and first of 
all laid on the fire, werethe marrow 
bones, of which, when boiled, they 
eat the marrow with great eager- 
ness. The guts, meat, and ofials, 
they hung up on the branches of 
trees; so that in a short time the 
place looked like a slaughter- 
house; about which the Hotten- 
tots encamped in order to broil 
their victuals, eat, and sleep. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE HYANA. 
[From Harris’s Natural Hiftory of the Bible. ] 


HE Hyena isa kind of raven- 
ous wolf in Arabia, Syria, 
and Africa. It is a little bigger 
than a large mastiff dog, which it 
resembles in many respects. Its 
colour is gray, and streaked trans- 
versely with black. The hair is 
harsh, of an ash colour, and some- 
what longer than that of adog. 
This animal is silent, savage, 
and solitary; cruel, fierce, and un- 
fameable. It is continually in a 
State of rage or rapacity: forever 
growling, except when devouring 
Its food. Its eyes then glisten, the 
bristles on its back stand ereét, and 
its teeth appear; which altogether 
give ita most dreadful aspect. And 
the terror is heightened by its hor- 


rible howl, which, it is said, is 
sometimes mistaken for that of a 
human voice in distress. For its 
size it is the most ferocious and the 
most terrible of all other quadru- 
peds. And its courage is equal 
to its ferocity. It defends itself 
against the lion, is a match for the 
panther, and frequently overcomes 
theounce. Caverns of the moun- 
tains, the clefts of the rocks, and 
subterraneous deus are its chiet 
lurking places. Its liking of dog’s 
flesh, or, as it is commonly ex- 
pressed, its aversion to cogs, is 
particularly mentioned by Mr. 
Bruce. This animosity between 
the two animals; although it has 
escaped the notice of modern natu- 

r ralists, 
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talists, appears to have been known 
to the ancients in the East. In 
Ecclesiasticus, ch. xiii. 18. it is said, 
What agreement is there between the 
hyena and the dog? A suficient 
proof that the antipathy was so well 
known as to be proverbial. 

In Jeremiah, xii. g. instead of 
sheckled bird it should have been, as 
in the Septuagint, Ay-ena, and beasts 
of frey. Our translators did not 
consider that the verse, as they have 
rendered it, could have little or no 
telation with what goes before or 
after. For, what conformity could 
there be between a speckled bird 
and savage beasts? We mustthere- 
fore observe with Bochart, that 
what gave occasion to this mistake 
was, that the Hebrew word which 


is rendered dirds, signifies birds of 


prey and beasts of preys and that 


tseboa signifies any thing of divers 
colours. Whence the Hebrews 
b | . 
called the serpent cenchris by asimi- 
lar name on account of its spot.* 
fe he i nan, . 
Since, therefore, God manifestly 
reproaches the Jews in this place 
for having cast off reasonable and 
honest inclinations, and become 
like the most cruel and ravenous 
beasts, it had been much more na- 
tural for our translators to have 
followed the Lxx, than the vulgate, 
and to have rendered the word thus: 


Mine heritage is unto me as the ravenous 


hyana: 
Fierce beafts of the defert are round about 
it. 


This gives a proper sense, agree- 
able to the design of the prophet; 
whereas that of a speckled bird 
gives us but a false and ridiculous 
1024. 


* Fuller’s Mitel. |. 6. c. 29. Berefchit Rabbi, ¢. 7. epift. M, S. Holmie de ani- 


mal, Elias Eathifbi, &c, 





For the New-York Magazine. 
ON LUXURY. 


HE moralists of every age 

have generally joined in con- 
demning luxury, and have united 
their endeavours to suppress and 
exterminate it. They have repre- 
sented it, not only as destruc- 
tive to individuals, but society ; as 
fatal to the happiness of one, and 
prejudicial to the welfare of the 
other. Every well informed and 
reflecting person will readily ad- 
mit the propriety and justness of 
their conduct in this respeét, if he 
considers that, by destroying the 
health of individuals, it unstrings 
the energy of the mind, and by 
smothering the intellectual facui- 
ties, sinks the dignity of man to 
the sensuality of the brute. 

In the rude and uncultivated 
periods of society, mankind are 
particularly distinguished for tem- 
perance and innocence. Nature 


furnishes them ‘with the necessa- 
ries, and they have not the means 
or the disposition to procure the 
luxuries of life. Strangers to most 
of those vicious and immoderate 
desires, which the means of gratifi- 
cation excite and cherish, and re- 
moved from those enchantmerts 
and fascinating aliurements, which 
cultivationand refinement are cal- 
culated to bestow, they become 
modest, frugal, and virtuous.— 
Transported by imagination to the 
contemplation of these happy ages 
and charmed with these eminent 
qualities, the poet has seized his 
pencil in the fanciful reverie, and 
drawn an immortal picture of the 
golden age. 

But as society becomes extenc- 
ed, and the interests of its mem- 
bers become complicated, and in- 
terfering with each other ila 
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the human mind begins to receive 
the polish of cultivation and im- 
provement—mutual intercourse 
and commerce established between 
communities, and the fine arts 
introduced and encouraged, the 
face of things presents a different 
aspect. The earth, lately unbro- 
ken by time, and undisguised by 
art, presents to view extensive 
and beautiful forests, rich culti- 
vated gardens, and all the improve- 
ments of agriculture. Instead of 
lain and simple attire, we see 
mankind clothed in splendid ap- 
parel, enriched with embroidery 
and gold, and ornamented with 
pearls, and with diamonds; and 
where once: stood the lonely and 
humble cottage, is reared the ma- 
jestic edifice, founded on marble, 
and decorated with porphyry and 
jasper. To these more refined 
ages, luxury is principally con- 
fined, as a scourge for the folly and 
intemperance of mankind. 
Without noticing the number- 
less calamities, which luxury en- 
tails on individuals, let us, for a 
moment, view its effects, in work- 
ing the overthrow of governments, 
and particularly of Republican 
States-—Since the establishment 
of Republican governments pre- 


uxUry. 


manent the freedom of the state to 
which they belong. But when, by 
the avarice of some, and the indo- 
lence of others, the accumulation 
of vast wealth throws immense 
power into the hands of the for- 
mer, it generally corrupts and 
ruins both. The former, by be- 
coming elate, presumptuous, and 
luxurious, and the latter, by a ser- 
vile and sycophantish mien, dege- 
nerate from those noble and emi- 
nent virtues, which constitute the 


energy and principal excellence of 


a Republican government. Thus, 
the beams of the sun, when scat- 
tered with all that freedom with 
which they naturaily diffuse them- 
selves, impart a genial and che- 
rishing warmth; but when con- 
tracted within the focus of a burn- 
ing glass, they consume and de- 
stroy the very objects to which 
before they gave lite and nourish- 
ment. 

In all free governments, there- 
fore, political wisdom will dictate, 
that whatever tends to produce dis- 
parity of fortune among the citi- 
zens, and of course to introduce 
and cherish luxury, ought to bedis- 
couraged, and, as far as possible, 
prevented.—Among these, foreign 
trade possesses ahigh rank. An ex- 


supposes a considerable degree of tensive commerce, sinceit destroys 


knowledge and virtue in the citi- 
zens, and affords the most ample 
scope for each individual to ac- 
quire an equal proportion of af- 
fluence and wealth, they generally 
at their first establishment, confine 
their views to economy and fruga- 
lity, and flourish and prosper. It 
is not indeed to be expected, that 
inany Community each individual 


that simplicity of manners, that 
native grandeur and magnanimity 
of soul, and that equality of sta- 
tion which peculiarly distinguishes 
Republicans, is incompatible. with 
pure liberty. One of its most cer- 
tain consequences is a strong pas- 
sion for riches, which, by cor- 
rupting every sentiment of virtue, 
easily bears down the barriers of 


should possess an equal quantity of integrity and honor. 


wealth and property. The nearer, 

however, the distribution of pro- 

perty Can approach to equality, the 

more industrious and virtuous will 

the citizens be, and the more per- 
May, 1796. 


Every country, in whatever cli- 
mate, by the assistance of industry, 
picntifuily produces all the neces~ 
saries of lite. These are few, and 
easily supplied; but w hen we leave 
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the plain simple road of nature, the 
cravings of false appetite, and a de- 
luded imagination, become endless 
and insatiable; and instead of com- 
bating a vitiated taste, the know- 
ledge and ingenuity of mankind 
are employed to justify the indul- 
gence of their inilamed passions. 
When the cicizens of a Republi- 
can state arrive at such a pitch of 
depravity, their duration, as a na- 
tion, becomes extremely precari- 
ous. For unless those who exe- 
cute the civil authority possess 
wisdom and virtue, in proportion 
to the power with which they are 
endowed, the most perfect consti- 
tution human wisdom can com- 
pile, will prove but a weak barrier 
against slavery and ruin. In the 
hands of the dissipated and cor- 
rupt, the admirable institutions of 
2 Solon, or the wise prescriptions 
oi a Lycurgus, will be made the 
engines of violence and oppression, 
and the means of hastening de- 
struction. 

Those means which the ancient 
Republics used, to prevent the in- 
troduction of this bane to the pu- 
rity of Republican governments, 
were undoubtedly such as will 
alone prove availing against her 
formidable attacks: the principal 
of these was education. Since vir- 
tue is the principle of Republican 
governments, and since this can- 
not be maintained and supported 
without education and wisdom, 
the encouragement of these will 
prove of the highest importance to 
the welfare, and even existence of 
the Republics. It was education 
that exalted Athens to the zenith 
of splendor, and made Rome the 
mistress of the world. One of its 
principal effects is to expand the 
mind, and inspire a love for our 
country. To this, luxury is an 
avowed enemy ;—she is the parent 
of ignorance, vice, and impiety. 
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This dread triumvirate always cre. 
ates the severest convulsions, and 
finally, terminates in misery and 
ruin. To illustrate this, history 
furnishes us with innumerable and 

striking examples. 
Uninstructed by example, and 
rude in the art of government, Per- 
sia and Asyria became the victims 
of luxury andetfeminacy. But with 
the catastrophe of Asyrian and Per. 
sian liberty in her view—her sons 
heroic, virtuous and industrious, 
and her legislators unequalled in 
the annals of government, for po- 
litical wisdom and virtue, Athens 
bid fair to be the asylum of free. 
dom, and of the arts and sciences, 
to the remotest ages of posterity, 
Whilst she revered and attended 
to the excellent institutions of So- 
lon; whilst she encouraged educa- 
tion, and rewarded virtue, the ter- 
ror of her name penetrated through 
the East. At the call of freedom, 
every bosom glowed with heroic 
ardor, and panted to lift the arm 
of valor in her defence. But 
when overflown with wealth, and 
gradually enervated by reiterated 
scenes of dissipation and voluptu- 
ousness, the sacred flame of liberty 
become extinguished, education 
neglected, and public and private 
virtue slighted and despised; they 
proved callous to the tenderest calls 
of patriotism, and unmoved by all 
the powers of eloquence. When 
Philip, encouraged by their indo- 
lence and inactivity, made the 
most formidable attacks upon the 
liberties of Athens ;—when De- 
mosthenes, inspired with all theen- 
thusiasm of liberty, thundered in 
their ears their approaching down- 
fall, and summoned from their 
tombs the illustrious shades of their 
ancestors, to reproach their dege- 
nerate Corruption ; voluptuousness 
and pleasure had so intoxicated 
therm, that they declined one valor- 
ous 
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ous effort to save the expiring 


freedom of their country. That 
noble and generous ehthusiasm, 
which animated the bosoms of 
those who conquered at the battle 
of Marathon, and defeated the in- 
numerable hosts of Asia, had retir- 
ed, and left inanimate the breasts 
of those once heroes and patriots. 
Luxury triumphant established he 

gloomy reign, and on the ruins of 
iiberty erected her altar. At the 
sight of a spectre so detestable, and 
an enemy so formidable, liberty 
forsook her tottering shrine, and 
winged her flight to seek an asy- 
lum in some more grateful clime. 
Astonishing revolution! where 
once flowed the delightful numbers 
ofthe poet, and from the lips of 
the orator poured the golden stream 
of eloquence; where “every breeze 
was perfume, and every scene a 
picture,” nothing is heard but 
the uncouth voice of ignorance and 
superstition; nor seen, but illus- 
trious ruins in wild and dismal 
confusion. These,O Luxury! are 
thy trophies! These are the me- 
morable vestiges of thy triumphs! 


———~ Sevior armis, 
Luxuria incubuit vidtumque ulcisitur 
orbem., 


The cause, progress, and com- 
pletion of the ruin of Rome; the 
annihilation of the magnificent city 
of Carthage, and the destruétion of 
Lacedemon, arise from the same 
cause, and’paint, in the most strik- 
ing colours, the miseries which 
luxury occasions. Almost all free 
States, which have hitherto made 
any considerable figure among the 
nations of the earth, seem to liave 
resembled, in their political pro- 
gress, the life of an individual.— 


‘ 


To youth, succeeded strength and 
maturity, and they have again de- 
clined into weak and degenerate 
old ag4. 

From this survey, we may ex- 
traét this important lesson--that 
liberty cannot long exist without 
virtue; and that virtue is incom- 
patible with luxury. To encourage 
and promote the means of advanc- 
ing the one, and of extinguishing 
the other, ought to be the study 


and desire of every American.— 


To the accomplishment of this, 
nothing appears to be more ade- 
quate than the solid effects result- 
ing from a general attention to 
agriculture. 

Happy for this favorite land of 
Heaven, if content with their for- 
tunate lot, the citizens of the 
United States would confine their 
wants to the plain necessaries of 
life, rejecting all beyond them as 
superfluous and unnecessary, and 
banish from their hearts the trap 
pings and vain phantoms of wealta. 
“ What extraordinary blessings 
might we not expect to perpetuate, 
if the most enlightened and intel- 
ligent amongst us would be ani- 
mated with a zeal for rural econo- 
my? It produces plenty, maintains 
concord, bestows tranguillity, sof- 
tens labor, and preserves equality. 
What a manly and sublime simpli- 
city would extinguish and succeed 
effeminate luxury! Moderation 
would dictate a proper use of their 
ecquisitions, and mankind be con- 
vinced, that the most infallible way 
to defy poverty, and avert ruin, 
would be a firm resolution to re- 


and to forsake, with precipitation, 

those immoderate indulgences, 

which affluence can purchase.” 
JULIUS. 
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STRICTURES ON THE LIFE OF SIR ARCHIBALD 
M‘DONALD, KNT. 
[From ¢ Stri@ures on the Lives and Charaéters of the moft eminent Lawyers of the 
prefent Day.” } 


XOTICS in the natural 
world, seldom root so well 
in any other as in their own strata; 
but in the moral world, we find it 
directly the reverse. We have 
daily examples of a drudging Scott 
—an impatient Irishman—and 
even an homely Welshman, bene- 
fiting by transplantation; and we 
have been particularly led to this 
reflection, on close contemplation 
of the subject of this briet page. 
Sir Archibald M‘Donald would, 
most probably, have remained but 
a weak slip from the paternal 
tree, perhaps productive of little 
fruit, not remarkable for any strik- 
ing foliage, bad he been left to rot 
or ripen on, the barren soil that 
first raised and nurtured him into 
existence. 

Sir Archibald is the son of Sir 
Alexander M*‘Donald, of Slate— 
the representative of the Kings and 
Lords of the Isles—a title of more 
sound than importance; yet tena- 
ciously kept up, and vauntingly 
noted in the archives of the family. 
The mother of the Attorney-gene- 
ral was the lady Margaret Montgo- 
mery, a daaghter of the noble 
house of Egiinton. 

The family of Sir Alexander 
may be justly esteemed amongst 
the most fortunate of his country, 
for every branch of it has been pa- 
tronized either by natural or ac- 
quired favors. Sir James, who af- 
terwards succeeded to the Baronet- 
cy of his father, will be univer- 
sally remembered as a prodic 

arly abilities; but the fil ns 
fiower of genius failed, in a certain 
degree, to answer the promise of 
its first Opening. The second son, 
Alexander, by dint of application, 


and the force of merit, was created 
an Irish Baron in the year 1776; 
and Sir Archibald, of whom we 
are now speaking, has, by a for- 
tuitous turn of circumstances, suc- 
ceeded to two the most important 
offices of his profession,—those of 
Solicitor and Attorney-General. 

If we view Sir Archibald’s first 
practice at the bar,.a word syno- 
nimous with legal reputation, we 
shall find it to have been extremely 
scant;—-a fee, now and then, in 
Scotch appeals, being the summit 
of his experience, or indeed ex- 
pectations. His latter success has 
been owing, like some others of 
his brethren, more to the petticoat 
than to the gown. 

Sir Archibald, it must be re- 
membered, is connected, by mar- 
riage, with the house of Stafford, 
having espoused Lady Gower, a 
daughter ofthe present noble Mar- 
quis. From the powerful interest 
and influence of such an alliance 
preferment might naturally be 
looked for, nor has it been looked 
for in vain. On the first vacancy, 
we accordingly observe Sir Archi- 
bald constituted Solicitor-general; 
and on the advancement of SirPep- 
per Arden, he succeeded him as 
Attorney -general. 

It had formerly been accepted as 
a maxim, that these great crown 
officers should stand forth, as strong 
ministerial holds in the House of 
Commons; but moraland political 
data, 2s we have more than in this 
place observed, have occasion- 
ally given way to progressive 1m- 
provement. Our present happy 
minister has learned to conduct the 
nation, if not honorably, with 
respeét to himself, at least safely, 
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without any such foreign aid—or monopolized the abilities of the 
indeed any aid at ail :---He isthe kingdom, in defence of his mca- 
responsible first Lord of the Trea- sures, having enlisted under his 
sury, and Chancellor of the Ex- banners the formidable names of 
chequer ; and, besides these, gene- “Thurlow, Wedderburne, Norton, 
rally conceived,. First Commis- and De Grey.—Who are the com- 
sioner of the Adimiralty—the Se-  panions of Pitt*—risum teneatis! 


cretary at War—and the Secretary —Sir Richard Pepper Arden, Mr. 

of State—cusm multis aliis. Bearcroft,and Sir Archibald M‘Do- 
He is the Atlas of the state, and nald! . 

his conduct seems to discover an But to return—Sir Archibald 


ambition of standing alone, un- M‘Donald, as a Lawyer, has given 
supported by any abilities but his very few specimens of striking abi- 
own;* we should not be surprized ities; as a Speaker in Parliament, 
(having been called to the bar) if fewer still; but, as a private cha- 
hewas also to do the business of the radcter, no man is more estimable 
Court of Chancery. Lord North or amiable. 


* In an elegantly printed pemphiet, entiled, © A Review of the Politics of 
Great-Britain, in 1787,’ the fame idea is thus happily exprefied and enlarged upon. 
re Pitt himfelf compregends almof the whole of adminifrationmWithAtiantesn 
fhou!ders he fupports the incumbent weight of the Monarchy, and Rands, like Ajax, 
fingle and alone, amid hofts of furrouncing enemies. One, end one only friend, 
appears decorated with the infignia of lega! dignity, to oppofe, in another hovfe, the 
attacks of oppofition. Wherever elfe 1 look, I fze only a vatt vacuity; a vacuity, 
where no talents, no powers of oratory, no ftrength of inteliet, illuminate the dark- 
nefs, or cheer the gloom! The names of a Sydney and a Carmarthan, can only be 
tranfmitted to future times, by beinginvolved in the illuftrious train of Pitt, and 
mutt be preferved from oblivion, by mixing in his radiance. They may “ purfue 
the tramph, and partake the gale,” but never can mingle in the fplendor of ree 
nown: too happy, if their want of ability fcreen thera from inveftigation ; a Jen- 
kinfon and a Dundas may, indeed, fupply the defects of the cabinet in either 
houfe of Parliament: but England was not accuflomed, in better times, to fee the 
foreign interefts of her crown thus abandoned and thus negleéted, in every court of 
Europe, and in é¢very quarter of the globe. 

It is not fuficient for men, who affume and urdertake to condu& the affairs of 
nations, that they poffefs probity and good intentions. Talents and application 
mutt mark them out from among the ceoud of nobility who furround the throne, 
and entitle them to occupy the dangerous eminences of ftote: nor, when thefe are 
wanting, can any adventitions decorations of rank, or ilu S.ious birth, be admitted 
484 compenfation for fuch inherent and incurable defeAse 


SOME ACCOUNT of ADMIRAL SPRAGGE. 


[From Payne’s Naval Hiftory of Great-Britaia. } 

Fe ert is known of thisof- the four days battle which wa3 

ficer before the first battle fought in June, 1666, under the 
which was fought with the Dutch command of the earl of Albemarle, 
in the war of 166¢, on the third of wherein he was equaily comspicu- 
June, when he commanded a man ous for his courage and condud. 
of war, and so much dictinguish- In the succeeding battle, which was 
ed himself as tobe particularly no- fought on the 24th of July, he was 
ticed by the duke of York; and the advanced toa flag, under Sir J re- 
king Visiting his navy soon after, miah Smith, admiral of the biue 
who maintained an ov- 


Conierred on him the honor of squadron, 
4 f ef oy PS V; n 

e engage ment! with “ 

a romp’s 


knigtitheod, Iie was likewise in stiiate 
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ae omp’s division, which he great- 

shattered, and killed the Dutch 
dei detitlial: But the a¢tion in 
which he stood foremost, and a- 
lone, was in the defence of Sheer- 
ness, when that fortress was as- 
ain Et ad D ‘ ii “en ot 
sailed by the Dutch on the tenth 


of June, 1667. Here he had 
évery convenience to supply; 2 
smal! garrisoa, unfinished ortific 


on 
tions, and the place unprep dived 
for a defences yet his personal bra- 
very and good ¢ ondué served to 
counterbalance all these defeats for 
a considerable time; but whe n he 
found it no longer msrp to 
maintain his ground, he quitted 
that untenable post, and Sctbuk 
himself to the ships, as the only ef- 
feétual means of annoying the ene- 
mvy in their bold career. All the 
force that he could assemble toge- 
ther was nomore than five f frigates, 
seventeen fire-ships, and some ten- 
ders; with these he gave a ver y ef- 
feétual check to Van Nesse, when 
he attempted to penetrate up the 
river, after the attempt that ha 
been made upon Landguard-Fort. 
The talents of this gentlema 
were not merely professional; for 
his polite nvanners an extensive 
kn iOW led ge pr curec 1! nun tot 6 ew 
polated ae iator “4 more 
one tre “y of conseq®ence; but it 
ay p be thought little to 
his reputation, that he 
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pointed to settle some 
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Fe 
: that destructive conic deracy 
avainst Holland was forme 
a i Jiiciil \ fort e “He 
eat p fron w asthe duke ag "York 
nd as he was indebted to him for 
1s advancement, so was he ever 
ready to promote | his desig Su 
W hater 


ver were his religious pria- 
ciples, it is evident the it Le was not 
an open and avowed papist; ashe 
went out an admiral the summer 
atter tne test-act was pas sed, 
is) rallant cond act in the 


rraneam avainst. the 


Me- 
pirat ical 
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states of Barbary has been already 
related, and whilst upon that em- 
ployment, he was certainly ex- 
ceeded by none, in the essential 
services he rendered his country, 
Blake alone excepted. When re- 
turning to England from this ho. 
norable servi ice, he fell in with 
Sir Robert Holmes, off the iste of 
Wight, who was secretly sent with 
a squadron, feloniously to make 
prize of the Dutch Symrna, or 

evant ficet; so much were hes 
nor and justice discarded: by the 
ne of England at that 
time Pron: on board Sir Ro- 
bert’s : ship, S pragge informed’ him 
in discourse, without guessing at 
ret importance of the intelligence, 

hat he had ‘saited several days with 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet, and that 
they were but a little way off.— 
Holmes gave no intimation to 
Spragge of his destination, not 
choosing to have a sharer in the 
honor and wealth which he expect. 
ed to acquire; but as the event did 
not realize the hopes which had 
been raised, it blasted his reputa- 
tion with the world; and this re- 
serve produced a quarrel aie 
him and Sir Edward Spragge, 
which was never aft siterdl “ad- 
justed. 

Sir Edward was concerned in 
the a orable fight of Solbay, in 
which he sunk a Dutch ship of 60 


Mine 
sade 


W he , by the passing of the 
test-a “t,t hedukeof York wasdrawD 
from his command at sea, and 
Prince Rupert appointed to com- 
mandthe grand fleet against the 
Dute hy Spragge was preferred be- 
fore He slimes to the blue flag, not 
with the cordial approb. tion ot 
Prince Rupert, between w: hom 
and ovr 2dmiral a coolness subsist- 
ed. In the 
on the 28th of May, 
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1673, th 


public service does not appear 
have 
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have sufiered by the misunder- 
standing of the commanders. Sir 
Edward fought Van Tr romp seven 
hours, forced him to quit his ship 
no less than three times, and that 
»rave Dutchman was in imminent 
danger either of being kiiled or 
taken, whilst he fonght in the 
fourth, from which he was rescu- 
ed by. De Ryter; Sir Edward him- 
wif wastwice obliged to change 
his ship. On this occasion, Prince 
Rupert, laying aside all private 
pique, gave a very honorable tes- 
timony of Sir Edward’s conduct 
in his letter to the earl of Arling- 
ton. “ Sir Edward Spragge,” says 
his Highness, “ did, on his side, 
maintain the fight with so much 
courage and resolution, that their 
whole body gave way to such a 
degree, that had it not been for 
fear of the shoals, we had driven 
them into their harbours, and the 
king would have had a better ac- 
count of them.” In the battle 
fought the week after that of Sol- 
bay, Sir Edward Spragge and Van 
Tromp again singled each other out 
for combatants. Aain the Eng- 
lish admiral prevailed; and he was 


‘on the point of determining the 


fate of his rival, when the vigilarfte 
of De Ruyter again snatched him 
from defeat. 

In the battle which closed his 
career of glory, his impatience to 
attack Van Tromp led him to slight 
the orders of the commander. in 
chief; for instead of fighting by the 
side of Prince Rupert, he ‘bore 
down on the division which his 
antagonist commanded, and hav- 
ing engaged his squadron, conti- 
nued fighting for many hours, at a 
distance from the fleet. Sir Ed- 
ward was at first on board the 

oyal Prince, and Tromp in the 
Golden Lion; bur after a dispute 
of about three hours, in which 
the Dutch admiral avoided coming 


to go on board the St. George, as 
Tromp did on board the Comet. 
Then the fight began again with 
greater fury than before. At last, 
the St. George was so battefed, that 
Sir Edward thought fit to leave 
her, and to endeavor to go on 
board the Royal Charles; but be- 
fore his boat had rowed ten times 
its own length from the St. George, 
it was pierced by a cannonghot; 
upon which the crew endeavor- 
ed to get back again; but before 
that could be effected, Sir Edward 
was drowned; his hands taking so 
dead a hold on the side ot the boat, 
that when it came to float, he was 
found with his head and shoulders 
above water. 

Thus fell the brave Sir Edward 
Spragge, by which Van Tromp 
might boast his superior good for- 
tune, but neither a greater share of 
intrepidity nor naval skill than his 
vanquished foe. Weare teld by 
Echard, that when Spragge took 
leave of the king, on going 2- 
board the fleet for the last time, he 
promised his Majesty that he would 
bring him Van Tromp alive or 
dead, or else lose his own life in 
the attempt. These two dauntiess 
commanders seem to have singled 
each other out, froma vehement 
desire of deciding by death, or vics 
tory, that disputed pre-eminence 
which could no otherwise be 2 
warded, Eachtook his command 
at the same time; the one suc- 
ceeding the earl of Sandwich, the 
other Van Ghent. Dutch writers 
speak of his death with that con- 
cern, which a brave man’s death 
will always excite; and describe 
him as one of the boldest men, and 
best commanders that ever fought 
ac sea. Our own writers ave liberal 
intheir praises ofhis valor: among 
the rest, Bishop Parker ceserines 
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the last scene of his life as follows: 
“ There was a remarkable fight 
between Spragge and Tromp; for 
these having mutually agreed to at- 
tack each otner, not out of hatred, 
but a thirst of glory; they engaged 
with all the rage, or, as it were, 
with all the sport of war. Taney 
came so close to one another, that 
like an army of foot, they fought 


Materna! Sorrow. 


at once with their guns and swords. 
Al.nost at every turn, both their 
ships, though not sunk, were yet 
bored through, tieir cannon being 
discharged within common gun- 
shot: neither did one ball faij ig 
vain into the sea; but each ship 
pierced the other, as if they ‘had 
fought with spears.” 
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MATERNAL SORROW. 
[From Mrs. Rowfon’s * Tale of Truth.’] 


LOW and heavy passed the 

time while the carriage was 
conveying Mr. Eldridge home— 
and yet, when lie came in sigat of 
the house, he wished a longer re- 
prieve frora the dreadiul task of 
informing Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
of their daughter’s elopement. 

I: is easy to judge the anxiety of 
these affectionate parents, when 
they found the return of their father 
delayed so much beyond the ex. 
pectedtime. They were now met 
in the dining parlour, and several 
of the young people who had been 
invited were already arrived. Each 
different part of the company was 
employed in the same manner, 
Jooking out at the windows which 
faced the road. At length the long- 
expected chaise appeared. Mrs. 
Temple ran out to receive and 
welcome her darling: her young 
companions flocked round the 
door, each one eager to give her 
joy on the return of her birth-day. 
‘The door of the chaise was opened : 
Charlotte was not there. “ Where 
is my child?” cried Mrs. Temple, 
in breathless agitation. 

Mr. Eldridge could not answer: 
he took hold of his daughter’s hand 
and led her into the house ; and, 
sinking on the first chair he came 
to, burst into tears, and sobbed 
aloud. 


* She is dead!” cried Mrs.Tem- 


ple. “ Oh my dear Charlotte!” and 
clasping her hands in an agony of 
distress, fell into strong hysterics, 

Mr. Temple, who had stood 
speechless with surprize and fear, 
now ventured to inquire if indeed 
his Charlotte was no more. Mr. 
Eidridge led him into another 
apartment, and putting the fatal 
note ito his hand, cried—* Bear 
it likea christian,’’ and turned trom 
him, endeavoring to suppress his 
own too visible emotions. 

It would be vain to attempt de- 
scribing what Mr. Temple felt 
whilst he hastily ran over thedread- 
ful lines: when he had finshed, the 
paper dropt from his uanerved 
hand. ‘Gracious heaven!” said 
he, “ could Charlotte act thus?” 
Neither tear nor sigh escaped him; 
and he sat the image of mute sor- , 
row, till roused from his stupor by 
the repeated shrieks of Mrs. Tem- 
ple. He rose hastily, and rushing 
into the apartment wuere she was, 
folded his arms about her; and say- 
ing, * Let us be patient, my dear 
Lucy,” natur relieved his almost 
bursting heart by a friendly gush 
of tears. 

Should any one, presuming 08 
his own philosophic temper, loox 
with an eye of contempt on tht 
man who could indulge a woman > 
weakness, let him remember that 
man was a father, and he will then 
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pity the misery which wrung those 
drops from a noble, generous heart. 
_ Mrs. Temple beginning to be a 
little more composed, but still ima- 

ining her child was dead, her hus- 

and, gently taking her hand, cried, 
“You are mistaken, my love— 
Charlotte is not dead.” 

“ Then she is very ill, else why 
did she notcome? But I will go 
toher: the chaise is still at the door : 
let me go instantly to the dear girl. 
If I was ill she would fly to attend 
me, to alleviate my sufferings, and 
cheer me with her love.” 

“ Be calm, my dearest Lucy, and 
I will tell you all,” said Mr. ‘Tem- 
ple. ‘ You must not go, indeed 
you must not; it will’ be of no 
use.” 

“ Temple,” said she, assuming 
a look of Armness and composure, 
tell me the truth I beseech you: 
I cannot bear tisis dreadful sus- 
pence. What misfortune has be- 
fallen my child? Let me know 
the worst, and J will endeavor to 
bear it as I ought.” 

“ Lucy,” replied Mr. Temple, 
“ imagine your daughter alive, and 
inno danger of death: what mis- 
fortune would you then dread?” 

“ There is one misfortune which 
is worse than death—But I know 
my ehild too well to suspeét—” 

“ Be not too confident, Lucy.” 

“O heavens!” said she, “ what 
horrid images do you start! Is it 
possible she should forget—” 

“ She has forgot us all, my love ; 
she has preferred the love of a stran- 
ger to the affectionate protection of 
her friends.” 

. “ Not eloped!” cried sheseager- 
Wy 

Mr. Temple was silent. 

“ You cannotegntradiét it,” said 
she. “TI see my fate in those tearful 
eyes. Oh Charlotte! Charlotte ! 


how ill have you requited our ten- 
derness !+But,Father.of Mercies,”’ 
Alay, 1796. 


continued she, sinking on her knees 
and raising her streaming eyes and 
clasped hands to heaven, “ thisonce 
vouchsate to hear a fond, a distraét- 
ed mother’s prayer :—Oh! let thy 
bounteous providence watch over 


and proteét the dear thoughtless - 


girl—save her from the miseries 
which I fear will be her pertion—= 
and oh! of thine infinite mercy 
make her not a mother, lest she 
should one day feel what I now 
suffer!” 

The last words faultered on her 
tongue, and she fell fainting into 
the arms of her husband, who had 
involuntarily dropped on his knees 
beside her. 

A mother’s anguish, when dis< 
appointed in her tenderést hopes, 
none buta mother can conceive: 
Yet, my dear yeung readers, 1 
would have you read this scene 
with attention, and refleét, that you 

nay yourselves one day be mothers. 

Oh my friends! as you value your 
eternal happiness, wound not, by 
thoughtless ingratitude, the peace 
of the mother who bore you: re 
member the tenderness, the care, 
the unremitting anxiety with which 
she has attended to all your wants 
and wishes, from earliest infancy to 
the present day: behold the mild 
ray of afie€tionate applause, that 
beams from her eye on the per- 
formance of your duty: listen to 
her reproofs with silent attention j 
they proceed from a heart anxious 
for your future felicity: you must 
love her; nature, ali powerful na- 
ture, has planted the seeds of filial 
affection m your bosoms. : 

Then once more read over tne 
sorrows of poor Mrs. Temple, and 
remember, the mother whom you 

so dearly love amd verierate, wits 
feel the same, when you, forgettus 
of the respect due to your Make 


and yourself, forsake the paths of*- 


virtue tor those of vice and solly. 
r FHE 
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20U A€ Spider an 


Bird. Story of Sarah Phillips, 


THE SPIDER AND BIRD. 


F all the productions of na- 
ture, none are more worthy 


of contemplation tran the sre 


and reptile tribes; tor there we ge- 


nerally find her, sporting in all her 
rich luxuriancy of colours and 
shades, and frequently supegadding 
to the most superb attire of the 


smallest of her visible works, an 
instind? (if ix deserves no higher 
namt) rarely to be found in larger 
animals. 

To a speculative mind nothing 
can be produtive of greater plea- 
sure than an attention to the con- 
duét and actions of the ants, in the 
regulations of whese little republic 
there is so much of order and pre- 
science discoverable, that it is difk- 
cult to divest ourselves of the idea 
of a subsisting reaion; and if but 
instinéts, d/usi, O Humanity ! 

Who can view the ider’s ten- 
der filament, of mysterious forma- 
tion, and his fine wrought snare, 
without admiration! his agility, 
cunning and strength are amaz- 
ing. 


A gentleman, walking in the vi a 


cinity of Puiladelphia, hed his at- 
tention attracted by the flutterin 
ef a dird ina neighbouring bush; 
upon his nearer approach he was 
much astonished to see alarge bird, 
of the yedlow species, suspended in 
the air, at least a foot distant from 
any ad)oining twig,and a monstrous 
large sider, of a beautiful variegat- 
ed hue, unremittingly engaged in 
completing its entanglement inhis 
mystic net.—Tne 4ixd was full 
grown, and exer.ed all its little 
strength to disengage itself, butin 
vain; and it must soon have fella 
victim to-its too powerful adversa- 
ry, as he had already twisted his 
threads so tightly round the lite 
creature’s neck, that it was very 
near suffocation atthe time the gen- 
tleman arrived to its succour, which 
he effeéted, and made prize of the 
spider likewise, both which he pre- 
sented to Mr. C WW. Peale, in whose 
very valuable Museum they are still 
preserved for the gratification oi 
the curious. 





STORY 








OF SARAH PHILLIPS.—A NOVEL. 


[By M. de Saint Lambert. } 


ie is now five years since I fi- 
nished. my travels; and, after 
having studied mankind, in the 
different cities and courts of Eu- 
rope, and iu those conditions of 
lite which are usually most the ob- 
ject of envy, returned, fully per- 
suaded.that neither the countries 
I had seen, nor that im which I 
was born, were the lands of happi- 
ness and reason. 

My relations persuaded ume to 

iarry, and my tather endeavored 
to find me a wite, who should ef- 
fuce from memory a cousin I had 
loved in nry youth, and from whom 
Thad been separated by death, 


In the mean time, he. wished 
me to go and examine the estate 
he intended to put me in possts- 


sion of immediately aiter my 
marriage. 


The estate was situated in the 
north of Scotland, not far irom 
Aberdeen. I set out on my jour- 


ney inthe most pleasant season of 
the year; and, after a few days 
easy travelling, arrived about suz- 
set, at Hamistead, the name of a 
village within a few smiles of the 
piace to which I was going. As 
I was both fatigued and hungry, 

determined, if possibile, to pass the 
night ata farm house that seemes 


to 
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to invite me so to do by a certain 
wir of convenience, neatness,. and 
rural abundance. 

This farm house was situated on 
the declivity of a hill which pro- 
tected if from the east wind, so se- 
vere inthose countries, and about 
three or four hundred yards from 
a brook, which ran winding aiong 
abeautiful valley. [twassurround- 
ed by lovely meadows, cider or- 
chards, and cornfields. Ata little 
distance from it was 2 copse; and 
horses, oxen, and sheep were feed- 
ing on the sides of a neighbouring 
hill. Four lovely children played 
about the farm yard, which wes 
well stocked with poultry of every 
kind. 

At the door of the house was a 
handsome woman, apparently a- 
bouttwenty-five er thirty. Her 


complexion was fine, though some- 


whet tanned, and her lovely black 
eves sparkled with intelligence.— 
An infant of five or six months old 
was at her breast. I thought the 
features of this agreeable woman 
were not unknown tome. I beg» 
ged her to inform meto whom thax 
farm belonged, and whether it 
would be convenient for me and 
my servants to pass the night in 
the house; adding, that I should 
hot scruple to pay whatever might 
berequired forthe trouble I shouid 
give, 

She answered, the farm belong- 
ed to her husband, and that they 
never lodged any person for me- 
hey, but entertained every stranger 


With whatever their house aftord- 


ed, without reward. She then in- 
vited me to alight, and conducted 
me herself into the house. The 
parlor in which she desixed me to 
‘itdown was not inelegant: The 
lurniture was neat and couveni- 
ent, and the window looked to- 
Wards the valley, through which 
ie rivulet’ ran in deligi:ttul ine- 
Bikers, 


Mrs. Phillips, for that was th 
name of my kind landlady, pre- 
sently informed me my supper 
would soon be ready; and that, 
in the mean time, I might either 
repese myself in that room, or, as 
the air was retreshing, in the gar- 
den, on a grass plat, under the 
trees, which grew by the side of 
a smali transparent pond. The 
évenieg was deiightiul, and the day 
hed been very hot; I chose there- 
fore to go into the garden. 

You are in the right, said my 
hostess; coohng breezes after exces- 


sive heat, and rest after fatigue, , 


produce two. of the greatest piea- 
sures we cam experience. If, how- 
ever, you should choose to read, 
while supper is preparing you may 
find several books in the closet near 
you. 

I could mot refuse to gratify my 
curiosity by examining the library 
ot a country farmer. I expected 
to find in it nothing but ballads or 
books of devotion. Imagine my 
surprise when I took up the works 
of ‘Tully; near which lay some of 
the best treatises on agriculture. 
My astonishment was increased to 
find the next I opened to be Jé- 
nwoires de U’ Academe de Rennes; an 
excellent work, but written in a 
language very unlikely tobe known 
by these good people. However, 
I could no longer doubt but they 
understood French, when I saw,on 
a shelf, Essaies de Montagne, Le 
Droit Nature?, and the poem en- 
titled La Noi Naturelle. 1 likewise 
found a French transiation of the 
P-cedium Rusticum, a poem by 
the Jesuit Vanieres. ' 

The rest of the library was in 
the English language. Among o- 
ther books were Shaftsbury’s Cha~ 
raceristics, and the Moral Philo- 
sophy of Hutchinson. 

How! said J, do these country 
people read such books! Are the 
ENE 3 best 
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best English and French writers to 
be met with at a farm, house near 
Hamstead? It is certainly more 
probable they belong to some gen- 
tiernan in the neighborhood, who, 
charmed with the situation of the 
farmer’s habjtation, pagges the sum- 
meér nere, 


a] 


I afterwerds finished my exami- 
tion of the library, and found 
ome books of mathematics, seve- 
ral treatises ef practical physic, the 
novels of Richardson, a transiation 
of the Idyis of Theocritus, Dry- 
den’s Virgil, and translations from 
Gesner and Haller. There were 
also the pastorals of Phillips, Cow- 
ley’s Pleasures of a Country Life, 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Dryden’s 
Miscellauies, and Thompson’s Sea- 
sons. _ ] took the French poem en- 
tled La Lo: Naturelle with metothe 
grass plat, and sat down to read. 

I had not been here long before 
j heard a noise near the house. 
The children, who had followed 
me into the garden, and examin- 
ed me with great curiosity, ran to 
the door, the farmer’s wife hasten- 
ed thither also. I perceived an 
empty cart had entered the yard, 
and, with it, the farmer himself, 
who had returned from Aberdeen, 
where he had been detained seve- 
yal days oa particular business. 

I easily knew him to be the 
master of the house from the man- 
ner in which he was received, 
His wife kisced him affe@tionately, 
and, taking two of the children in 
her arms, lifted them up to kiss 
their father, and afterwards two 
others, by the hand, who waited to 
Kiss him in their turn. After these 
caresses, they all came into ‘the 
garden, and I rose to pay my re- 
spetté. myPe 


” ? 


~~» % 


Phe farmer appeared to be a- 
paws ety extremely well made. 
— i 3 a” f * } ‘ 
week al a vanly and agreeable 
countenance, He thanked me for 
<oing him the honor to pass ¢} 
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night in his house. They soon af. 
ter left me, and I saw them goin. 
to a chamber, the window of 
which looked into the garden, and 
was open. They approached a 
cradie in which their fifth child 
lay asleep; and stooping down 
towards the infant, looked on each 
other withasmile. I must con- 
fess I felt no little emotion my- 
self at the sight of conjugal and 
parental tenderness so affecting, 

Supper being ready, notice was 
sent me. Iwas asked permission 
to suffer their servants, and like- 
wise my own, to cat with us; | 
consented. ‘The table was pre- 
sently covered with puddings, ve- 
getables, and a fine piece of beef, 
Among the seats provided, wasan 
arm chair, intended for an old 
man, who was presented to me, 
and was the farmer’s father. He 
addressed me with much civility, 
and we seated ourselves at the ta- 
ble, 

I was placed near the farmer’s 
wife, and observed she diretted 
one ‘of ker maid servants to take 
her seat close to a young country: 
man. J asked if they were anew 
married couple. They are not 
married, replied she, but they love 
each other, ‘They have not seen 
one another the whole day, and 
they will find a pleasure in sittug 
ogether. To another of her ser- 
vants, she sent a plate of some 
thing of which he was particularly 
fond, and which was intended fot 
him alone. Those whose wort 
had been most laborious during 
the day, were treated with cider. 

When any dish was brought, she 


" assigned the reason why it had been 


provided, why she had preferr 
it to such another, and why she 
dressed it in that way, or with that 
particular seasoning. Whatever she 
had done was to heighten the pie 
sure of the entertainment, 


The 
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The farmer shewed the same af. 
fability and desire to make his 
dependants happy. The repast 
was frugal, yet excellent; and the 

ets sober, though they indulged 
their appetites; all seemed to he 
equalin the family; the domes- 
tics were not considered as inferior 
to the master; and this familiarity 
no ways diminished their respeét, 
though it greatly increased their 
zealand attachment. 

When supper was over, we en- 
tered into conversation; the far- 
mer asked me several questions 
concerning the places I had passed 
through, He greatly extolled the 
pleasantness of the country round 
his farm, and pressed me to stay the 
next day, thathe might shew me 
its beauties. He and his wife paid 
me the greatest attention, without 
entirely. forgetting their servants, 
Some they praised for their mirth, 
during their labor; others for 
their conduct in some particula 
business, in which they had been 
employed. ‘They spoke to them 
concerning the fineness of the wea- 
ther, the song of the nightingale, 
the forwardness of the harvest, or 
their own little rural amours. The 
domestics likewise conversed with 
each other, with the same good na- 
ture and sensibility, 

Above all they were attentive to 
the grand-father. Never did I sce 
an od man so affable and so spright- 
ly. I could not help observing it 
to Mrs. Phillips, Jt is, said she, 
the negleé& which old people com- 
monly meet with, which makes 
them so peevish. When they pers 
ceive themselves beloved, and weil 
treated, they ave as cheerful, mild, 
and as €asy to please as others. 

I perceived she pre ssed the old 
man todrink, and expressed mi 
surprise. I am of opinion, said she, 
that, though we ought to do our 
UtEROS' to retard old age, yet, when 


it arrives, it is our duty assiduous- 
ly to retrace the memory of past 
enjoyments, 

These answers astonished me. I 
no longer doubted but the library 
was for the use of my landlord and 
his wife. I therefore spoke to them 
concerning their books, They re- 
plied continually withso much pro- 
priety that I could not help mani- 
festing my amazement at their in- 
telligent discourse, and especially 
at that of Mrs. Phillips. 

How strange, said I, to find 
such good sense, and so cultivated 
an understanding, in a young wo- 
man, and in the country too! 

Oh! cried the old man, who be- 
gan gently to feel the vivifying li- 
Guor, you are not acquainted wita 
half the merit of my daughter-in- 
law! If you knew what she has 
quitted for our sakes! Oh! were 
my aged limbs obedient to my will, 
I should fall down and almost a- 
dore her, 

Mrs. Phillips appeared fearful of 
the indiscretion of her father in law; 
she blushed, and her husband beg- 
ged the old man not to reveal what 
he had sworn to keep. 

I shall say nothing, said his fa- 
ther, taking another glass; I shall 
say nothing. But for one so hand- 
some,’ so rich, and possessing such 
an understanding! for her to leave 
all for us! and so far to forget her 
coach as to be contented to ride in 
a cart!——Mrs. Phillips naw rose, 
and, taking away the plates, set on 
some fruits and some cheese. Tie 
oid man became silent; either be- 
cause his attention was engaged by 
what was set before him, or throug2 
fear of dispicasing his daughter-ia- 
law. ! 

Alier supper some servant maids 
plac ed beaupots of i OWCTS, of Varin 
ous kinds, on the table. 1 did not 
bring these flowers, said Mrs, Phii- 
lip a ith the first courses, Yoceuse 


then 
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then the scent of the provisions is 
agreeable; but, when the appetite 
is satisfied, that flavor is no longer 
desirable, and the perfume of flow- 
ers becomes doubly pleasing. 

I could not but admire the deli- 
cacy which this excellent woman 
shewed in rendering agreeable sen- 
sations still more agreeable. How 
many pleasures was she able to fur- 
nish, without any other resource 
than the bounty, the variety, the 
simplicity of nature! 

This amiable pair seemed to live 
entirely for each other, and to en- 


joy happiness uninterrupted. No 


union could be more delightful, 
for rarely are those united who pos- 
sess the same degree of sensibility, 
the same inclinations, and the same 
opinions. 

A short time after supper I was 
shewn to my apartment. The 
farmer remarked to me the beauty 
of the night, and the silence with 
which nature seemed to invite re- 

& ee ° 
pose. He afterwards visited his 
stibles, and gave some necessary 
orders, while the wife attended on 
the children; after which this hap- 
py pair retired to rest. I could 
scarcely compose myself to sleep; 
every thing I had witnessed appear- 
ed to me a dreams but such a 
dreamas I couid have wished might 
have lasted my whole life. . 

L awaked early in the morning, 
but found myself in no haste to des 
part. 1 was enchanted with this 
amiable family. Their house, their 
manner of life, the unanimity of 
the domestics, the tranquillity and 
gaiety which appeared in every face 
were charms too irresistible to be 
left without regret; for, however 
little we may be accustomed to the 
practice of virtue, the sight of the 
happiness which results from it will 
always prove one of our highest 
pleasures. I rose, therefore, much 
acsatisfied that I was so quickly to 
irave this delightful farm house. 
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As soon as I was dressed I went 
down into the yard, where I found 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips. The sun 
had just risen, and the heavens still 
retained a slight tincture of that yel- 
low which succeeds the pale twi- 
light, and precedes the deep azure 
they assume in the glow of day. 
The pleasing odour from the trees 
aid plants, and the breezes which 
frequently blow after the rising of 
the sun, were delightful and refresh. 
ing. Ali nature was again in mo- 
tion. ‘The men and horses went 
forth to tneir labor, the herds left 
their stalls, and the‘fowls dispersed 
themselves about the yard. I will 
confess I then, for the first time, 
perceived how lovely the break of 
day may appear; and Iam per- 
suaded the amiable master and mis- 
tress of the house, notwithstanding 
the occupations in which they were 
engaged, Were not insensible to the 
same pleasure. I remarked that, in 
the work they appointed their do- 
mestics, they always seemed desir- 
ous to station several of them to 
gether: they even directed the 

shepherds to drive their flocks to 
those places near which other et 
their servants were at work. Tas 
seemed to me something singular, 
and I mentioned it to Mrs. Phillips. 
When a number of men, said she, 
labor together, a thousand things 
happen to inspire mirth; the cheer- 
fulness of one will communicate 
itself to them all. If one shepherd 
plays on the flute, another sings. 
Those who drive their ploughs 11 
contiguous fields converse with 
vach other on their mutual expecta- 
tions, andare united by the equality 
of their condition. Have you, if 


short, never remarked that, in those 
kinds of rural labors which are per- 
formed by a number of men toge 
ther, such as hay-making, sheep- 
sheering, or reaping, you are sure 
to hear the voiee ef innecent mer 

riment, 
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fiment, notwithstanding the heat 
of the sun, and the thirst and sweat 
roduced by excessive fatigue ? 

Mr. Phillips now joined the 
conversation. I believe, Sir, said 
he, that there are certain pleasures 
which, te be tasted in perfection, 
must be enjoyed in the company of 
others who partake the same. fn 
the theatre, the more it is crowded, 
themore lively and agreeable are 
the emotions we experience. This 
remark is equally true of all plea- 
sures which have their source in 
admiration: and what can better 
produce that than the beauties of 
the faceof nature? I believe, con- 
inued he, that those bicssings 
which heaven bestows on all in 
common, increase in value when 
enjoyed by many at the same time. 
We love to partake with others in 
the pleasure of a fine day, or a 
beautiful prospect, because our own 
enjoyment of them is not diminish- 
ed by the delight they afford to 
those around us. 

_ Yes, said Mrs. Phillips, and. it 
sto be remarked that every plea- 
sure, which loses nothing by par- 
ticipation, will by participation be 
increased. The poets have too 
much extolled the charms of soli- 
tude when celebratin g the pleasures 
r acountry lite. According to 
Mem i should seem as if rural 
delights could never be properly 
enjoyed, except at a <listance from 
mankind; but, certainly, they can 
only mean those inhabitants of 
Courts and cities whose unfeeling 
oes minds are insensi- 
i e charms of nature. In- 
eed, an evident proof that these 
elf ‘vais the necessity ot 
pia M3 mag this kind of plea~ 
v9 € render our enjoyment of 
i aiated dese oti oe 
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tudeavor to transmit the impres- 
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7% | 
sions received from them ‘o latest ag 
posterity. : | . 
This delightful conversation Lae 
was interrupted by the hay-ma- a 
“kers, who were going out to work; 
they were accompanied by the +e 
eldest boy; whocarried arake, of hi 





which he was as proud as ever met 
was monarch of a scepre of royal- ae 
ty. Such, said his mother, is the Ls i ee 
pleasure of beginning to be useful, Le 
and performing the noviciate of ui i 
agriculture. | i 

Every thing I see and hear, said fe Ee 
I, inspires me with the most pro- ate 
found respect, and most forcibly 4 | 


excites my admiration. With you 
I could wish to pass the rest of my 
life, which I would spend in en- 
deavoring to merit your friendship. 
I shal! doubly value the little pos- 
sessions I have in this country, on 
account of their vicinity to you; ain 
and | shali frequently make visits 
to enjoy the pleasure of yourcon- i i 
versation, and be a witness to those ie 
virtues which are here united with i 
all the real enjoyments of life. Per- 
haps hereafter I may be permitted aur 
to cultivate a more intimate ac- 
quaiatance; perhaps you may eveis 
trust me with that seeret which ‘4g 
your father-in-law seemed so desi- | 
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rous to reveal. I could easily per- 
ceive from the warmth of what he 
did say, that, if IT knew more of 
you, and the circumstances attend- t 
ing your choice of this mode of life, FE 
I should only find still greater rea- are 
sons to admire and esteem you. ae 
I cannot but believe, answered ied 
Mrs. Phillips, from the manner in muy 
which you have spoken of us, and ei a) 
our way of living, that you are su- a rae | 
perior to the prejudice of narrow bala 
minds, and deserving of miy COR» 
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1 thanked her with so mucit 
warnith, that she appeared rather 
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going to relate the history of th 
attection we entertain for each o- . 
ther. Mer husband tenderly kissed 
her, and left us to follow the hay- 


To an abfent Friend, 


Mrs. Phillips having requested 
me to amuse myself in the garden, 
for a minute or two, till se had 
give some necessary ordets in the 


makers. He desired his wife not house, presently returned; and, 


to suifer me: to go till his return, 
and appeared to leave her with re- 


gret 


ments. 


es 


though only for a few mo- 


seating herself by me on the grass 
plat, thus began her history, 
(Io be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


HILE distant far through dreary wilds you rove, 


And pass in storms and toils the tedious day, 


Where gioom and horror reign throughout the grove, 


And the fierce savage seeks his trembling prey; 
Shall [, unmindiul of thy care and toil, 

To passive ease resign my heedless soul; 
Forget thy sufferings, and my erief beguile, 

With Hope and Fancy’s undisturb’d control? 
Thou know’st, possest of bliss without alloy, 

And happy through my natal scenes to rove, 
Friends, fortune; freedom, every social joy, 

I made an offering at the shrine of love. 
For distant climates o’er the raging main, 

f bade each sadiy sorrowing friend adicu ; 
Brav’d all the dangers of its dread domain, 

And found the sum of every bliss in you. 
In vain Lavinra claim’d my quick return, 

‘To soothe the sorrows that decay her bloom; 
In vain ARDELtO might my absence mourn, 

And seek in early youth the cheerless tomb. 
With thee conversing I forgot all time, 

Thy love averted every dart of grief; 
Thy presence brighten’d this ungenial clime, 

And each affliction found a sure relief. 


But should—ah Heaven! preveatthat worst of woes | 


By unrelenting Fate’s severe decree ; 
Should darkness o’er thy youthfyl virtues close, 
And destine endless misery to me :— 
Perish the thought, that o'er my shrinking soul 
Spreads all the blackest glooms of deep dismay ! 
Am rises bright Hope, by thy benign control, 
Ko dissipate it with a cheering. ray. | 


Restor 
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Elegy on the Hon. T. Ruffell. 


Restore my darling Wanderer to my arms, 
The soul of all my happiness festore ; 

To dear paternal love, and friendship’s charms, 
Conduét us joyful on my native shore. 


With him on Hudson’s verdant banks retir’d, 
To sing the beauties of its smiling plains ; 
While every friend, by partial warmth inspir’d, 
Prompts and applauds the simply flowing strains. 
Not all the joys sublime ambition brings, 
The glory which successful warriors prove; 
Not all the pride of pow’r, or pomp of kings, 
Can give a blessing equa! to thy love. 
' Thus, as the bird fram whom unfriendly fate, 
Or hard necessity detains her love, 
Hid in somé*deep recess, bewails her mate, 
And pours her sorrows through the glowing grove: 


In pensive solitude I breathe my care, 
While autumn rages o’er the faded plain : 
But thou, my love, are distant, distant far, 
And unregarded falls the plaintive strain. 
November, 1783. | | MATILDA. 
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4 Monody on the Death of the Honorable Thomas Russe11, Esquire 


Sung after the Eulogy, delivered by Doflor Fohn Warren, in the Chur ch 
in Brattle-street, Boston, Wednesday, May 4, 1796. 
Written at the Requeft of the feveral Societies of which he was a Member. 
[Set to Mufic by Mr. Hans Gram. ] 
Oren of departed worth! we come 
To pour our sorrows o’er thy hallow’d bier: 

To mourn thy unexpeéted doom, 

That draws from grieving virtue many a tear. 


For thou, by ail who knew thee, lov’d, 
To all, by death’s remorseless power, art lost ; 
Hence, even in vigorous life, remov’d, 


Ere hoary age had chill’d thee with his frost. 


Patron of every generous plan, 
The public welfare to promote, design’d, 
‘Or mitigate the woes of man, 
Thy noble nature felt for all mankind! 


Leader of each illustrious band, : 

To raise their country’s growing fame decr ced, 
Form’d, or to fertilize the land, 

The dark illumine, or the hungry feed. 


May, 1796, G 
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Shame and Guilt. 


Friend of the’ friendless, and the poor, 

In ceaseless strearns thy god-like pity flow’d; 
Misfortune’s sons were ever sure 

To share the wealth approving heav’n bestow’d. 


When shiv’ring with the wintry wind, 

The fainting wretch a thousand wants would feel,. 
Thy bounty, merciful and kind, 

Bade the hearth blaze, and spread the genial imeal., 


Fraught with the riches of each clime, 
‘Thy ships advent’rous sail’d from either pole ; 

Their wealth, thy charity sublime, 
Employ’d to sooth Affliction’s sinking soul. 


Each eyé, thy kindness sav’d from tears, 
Was rais’d to heav’n, as grateful for thy birth; 
Whilst angels, from their radient splueres, 
Look’d down with rapture on thy kindred worth. 


Thy fate, then, shall we ever mourn, 
lac’d as thou art, in happier realms, above * 

No—we scarce wish thee to return, 

Sainted and blest, if virtue heav’n approve. 
Like thine, may every bosom glow; 

May Fortune’s sons thy bright example fire ; 
Teach them to feel for human woe, 

And imitate the vittves all admire. 








SHAME AND GUILT—A1 Ailegorical Tale. 


NCE on a time, as stories tell, 

( (It may perhaps scem wonderful) 
As Death stalk’d out, in search of prey, 
His daughter Sin oppos’d his way : 
‘The grisiey king admir’d the fair, 
(Incest beneath a monarch’s care) 

He made his bow, address’d the dame— 
And soon ’twas told by trump of Fame, 
** That Sin, of virgin henors spoil’d, 

“« Had brought the speétre forth a child.” 
They call’d it Guilt, a blooming fair, 
{ts mother’s iook, and shape and air. : 
‘The child grew up, and with her grew 
An orphan that the mother knew: 

She oft had wish’d the maid her own, 
Who now for Modesty was known. 

Yn nursery their childhood pass’d, 

But out the misses came at last; 

Inseparable they flirt about, 

Like other ladies at a rout; 

r ne court, the play, the opera, ball, 

Yuese belies de iehted one and all. 
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S)ame and Guilt.—The Bud. 


But soon, this halcyon season pass’d, 

Dire Recolleétion came at last ; 

For Guilt grew bold, replete Ww ith vice, 
And thought her favorite ever nice. 

Who (by the bye) had.chang’d her name 
From virgin Modesty to Shame, 

And oft in secret gall’d the maid, 

And oft conspiracies betray’d. 

What could be done? for part they must; 
So Guilt resolw’d to venture first. 
Forward she stalk’d with wanton air, 
Her locks unioos’d, her bosom bare; 
And dar’d, without a blush, to own, 

“ She scorn’d all counsel but her own.” 
Each varying scene of vice she tries, 

But Fate pursues her as she flies, 

Tempts her to every breach of honor, 
And then turns—Executioner. 


Shame, who another path pursu’d, 
By chance met Virtue on the road— 
A nymph with every gift of heav’n, 
To whom the secret charm was given, 
The old to please—instruct the young— - 
And silence Slander’s baleful tongue. 
She knew the maid—for in their youth 
She chanc’d to sup with madam Truth; 
But both had turn’d a diff’rent way, 
Nor met again till this same day. 
They stop—they greet—then hand in hand, 
Resolve to leave the treach’rous land; 
And, mounting on the wings of air, 
Became—the guardians of the Fair. 

Thus far a truth in simple story, 
(Or if you please, in allegory) 
Hath plain to all the world display’d, 
What all to think of are afraid. 


When men have travell’d far in vice, 
Meek Shame forsakes them ina trice; 
And, left by her (their sole restraint) 

The stings of Conscience soon grow faint: 
Furious they rush-—and feel, too late, 


The lomof Shame, the stroke of Fate. 





THE BUD. 


i back thy Bud—a lurking spell 
Within its leaves appears to dwell :— 
A potent charm, that seems to bind, 

In fragrant wreaths, the soften’d mind. 
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276 The Thaw.— Monthly Regifter. 
Ah! take it back-—and with it fly 
From me the thought and hidden sigh ! 
The silly thought that loves to hang 
Upon the Bud with many a pang. 
The culprit kiss, that wets its leavés, 
When Fancy all my bosom heaves. 
Ah Bud! though dear—’tis best to go 
And fragrant on her bosom blow— 
A higher spel] than e’en thine own, 
Shall bind thee in her charming zone 
There die—indeed I wish thee well, 
Sweet Bud !—but dread thy potent spell—~ 
Yes-—go!—’tis best—but e’er we part 
There—I feel the throb you gave my heart 
Yet once—but onceone kiss! farewell! 





aaa ‘ 
THE THAW.—By. Mr. Harrison. 


HEN Friendship or Affeétion’s lost, 
As from our clime the Sun retires; 
The streams of bliss are lock’d in frost, 
' Nor own the force of feebler fires: 
And, till the source of life, and light, 
Again a transient gleam bestows, 
The cheerless day, the tedious night, 
Succeed but to successive woes; ~ 
For dark, and dreary, and forlorn, 
Are hasty eve, and ling’ring morn. 


But, when the long-estranged eye, 
Benigner than a smiling Sun, 
Perceives Contrition hopeless lie, 
And owns Resentment’s race is run: 
The melting streams begin to glide; 
Till, eager for th’ accustom’d course, 
Swift rushes forth. the chrystal tide, 
Obedient to its'blissful source ; 
While Nature views, with holy awe, 


The godlikeehange, the gen’rous Traw! 
Monthly Regijter. 


, DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
FAYETVILLE, 4pril.28. sity of this state, with a donation 
E have the pleasute to in- of five hundred pounds, for the use 
forra our fellow  citizei:s, -of that institution. 
that General Thomas Person, of Winchester, April 29. The ter- 
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Granville county, has lately pré-  ritery south of the river Ohio, of 


sented the Trustees of the Univer- -whjch William Blount, Esq; w* 
So , ' Governor, 
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Governor, has been organized into 
astate, by the name of the State of 
Tennessee, and recognized as such 
in Congress. John Sevier, Esq; 
is eleted Governor thereof, and 
the State Legislature, which con- 
vened for the first time, on Monday 
the 28th day of March last, have 
ele&ted William Blount and Wil- 
liam Cocke, Esqrs. to represent 
said state, in the Senate of the 
United States. 

A tree, having much affinity 
with the sophora of China and 
Japan, employed in those countries 
for dying, and lately introduced 
into the botanical gardens of Eu- 
rope, has been discovered to be a 
native in the neighborhood of Fort 
Blount, upon Cumberland river, 
and about the head of Flint Creek, 
by citizen Michaux, botanist to the 
French Republic. © | 

Richmond, May 4. The elegant 
statue of the President of the United 
States, which was ordered from 
Paris some time ago, by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, arrived ‘here a 
few days since, via Philadelphia— 
It is said to be a masterly piece of 
workmanship of its‘kind, and we 
understand it is to be placed in ‘the 
capitol in this city. 

Carlisle, May 4. A child of 
three years old, .in the confluent 
small-pox, breathing laboriously, 
extremely restless, and the spustu- 
les almost universally exhibiting a 
deadly witness, was lately happily 
relieved by the application .of a 
large piece of leather on the :sto- 
mach, covered with wnguentum 
hydrargyri fortius, ‘which was by 
Inistake applied instead of the mi- 
les, prescribed by a physician. In 
afew hours the breath softened and 
Testlessness subsided, andthe pus- 
tules discovered a’ disposition to 
goer benignly. This case has 
Sins 1 cree ‘of ‘such :conse- 

Ce, that an.a¢eeunt .of it ha: 
been:published, i 


Regifier. 
Philadelphia, May26.On Tues- 
day the 24th inst. a commence- 
ment was held in the Hall of the 
University, for conferring Doétor’s 
Degrees, when, aiterduly examin- 
ing the several candidates on their 
respective dissertations, diplomas 
were given to Mr. John Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania ; Mr. Nathan Pot- 
ter, of Maryland; Mr. Robert 
Chisholm, of Charleston; Mr. 
Thomas Ball, of Virginia; Mr. 
Edward Jones, of South-Carolina; 
Mr. John Otto, of New-Jersey ; 


and Mr. Charles Caldwell, of 


North-Carolina. 

Rufus King, Esq; is nominat- 
ed by the President of the United 
States, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to the court of 
London ; and David Humphreys, 
Esq; to the court of Madrid. 

‘* New-York, May 3. Yesterday 
afternoon arrived here his Britannic 
Majesty’s ‘ship Assistance, of 50 
guns, John Mowatt, Esq; com- 
mander, with Joun Liston, Esq; 
Ambassador from theBritishCourt 
to the United States, and:his ‘lady, 
in six-weeks from England. 

Laxaretto, in'the Bay-of New-York, 

During the last sessions of the 
Legislature provision was made for 
the more -effectual prevention of 
infeétious distempers fronvabroad. 


An -infirmary is to be ereéted on’ 


one-of the islands in the harbor, 
for the-reception of sick mariners 
and passengers; anda store built 
for the Keeping of such cloathing 
and-geods as may be suspected of 
containing contagion withimthem. 
The Governor is engaged in mak- 
ing arrangements for carrying tie 
law into effect, ‘and has written to 
the Medical Society" for their op:- 
nion and advice on the a gr 
Their commitice (consisung 
Messrs. Mitchil, it on etn 
+) have reearned-ananswer, f 
9 oe followins oe 4 
whic 
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which are in some measure appli- 
cabie to private dwellings, are ex- 
tracted : 

That no cellar, for containing 
the household stores and prov:- 
sions, be dug beneath the house 
where the sick lie. 

That all cooking, and the pre- 
paration of all food and drinks, be 
carried on in a place or building 


separated by some distance from 


the infirmary. 

That all washing of bedding and 
cloathing be done ina distinét house 
or apartment, so that the wash- 
house have no conneétion with the 
kitchen and infirmary. 

That the centre building be two 
stories high, for the greater security 
and more comfortable accommo- 
dation of the Apothecary, Steward, 
and their assistants. 

That the building be ereéted 
upon pillars or arches, and not 
aa underpinned with stone 
and mortar, that there may be no 
accumulation of contagion below 
the floors. , 

That the Lazaretto be erected as 
near as. convenient to the shore, not 
only to save trouble in conveyance 
of persons and goods, but for the 
advantage of pure tide water for 
the purification of both. 

That particular regard be paid 
to having fair spring water as 
handy as possible, for the general 
use of the house; or, if that cannot 
be procured, ° 

That, in digying a well, the 
opening in the earth to be made at 
such a distance as not to endanger 
the wholesomeness of the water by 

its nearness to the source of infec- 
tion. “4 

s.] Yesterday, being the rst 
Wednesday in May, was celebrated 
the Annual Commencement of 
Columbia College.—The business 
of the day was introduced with 
prayers by the President, after 
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which Orations were deligered 
the Candidates for the Degree of 
Batchelor of Arts, on the followin. 
subjects, and in the following ior- 
der :—- 

In the Morning. 

1. De facultatibus animi, - by 
William Rattoone, of Perth-Am- 
boy. 
2. On the Rise and Progress of 
the Arts and Sciences, by John 
I. Watts, of New-York. — - 

3 On the Study of Nature, by 
Gouvernepr Qgden, of New- 
Jersey. o 

4. On the Theatre, by Andrew 
Garr, of New-York. 

5- A Peaceable Disposition ing 
Wation favorable to its prospe- 
rity, by Adrian C. Van Slyck, of 
Schenectady. 

6. Qn the Rights of Women, 
by Philip Fisher, of New-York. 

7. On Honor, by Josiah Ship- 
pey, of New-York. 

8. On Pride and Self-Interest, 
by William Turk, of New-York. 

g. On Liberty, by Charles 
Taylor, of New-York. 

In.the Afternoon. 

t. On Enthusiasm, by Henry 
Cruger, of New-York. 

2. The Refined Principles of 
Religion favorable to Liberty, by 
Lawrence Van Buskirk, of New- 
York. 

3. On Ambition, by Edward 
Livingston, of New-York. 

The Degree of Batchelor o 
Arts was conferred on David S- 
Jones, William Rattoone, Henry 
Cruger, Edward Livingston, Gou- 
verneur Ogden, John I. Watts, 
Adrian. C. Van Slyck, Samuel 
Nicholson, Samuel Barclay, Law- 
rence V. Buskirk, William Turk, 
Andrew Garr, Philip Fisher, Jo- 
siah Shippey, Charles Taylor. 

The Degree of Master of Arts 
on Jonathan Pearsee, Alexander 
Hosack, Gilbert Smith, Henry 

Mastertous 
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Masterton, of New-York, and 
Valentine Peters, of Nova-Scotia. 
_ The Degree of Doctor of Phy- 
sic, on Alexander Anderson, ot 
New-York; and Winthrop Sal- 
tonstall, of Connecticut. — 

The Valedictory Oration was 
then delivered by David S. Jones, 
of New-York. 

An Address to the Graduates 
by the President, and prayers fi- 
nished the ceremony of theday. 

10.] A comet was discovered on 
the rith of Nov. from the royal 
obfervatory at Berlin, situated be- 
tween the Syre and the Swan’s 
Neck. It appeared through the 
telescopes like a dark point, round 
and without a distinct nucleus: at 
eleven at night its direc elevation 
was about 288 degrees, and its de- 
clination towards the north 33. 
rol. On the rath, the sky was 
overcast; but on the 13th, the wea- 
ther cleared up, and at 57 minutes 
after 8 o’clock, M. Bode estimated 
the direct ascension of the comet 
at 282 degrees 28 minutes and 36 
seconds, and its declination to- 
wards the north at 25 degrees 49 
minutes and 41 seconds. It is 
therefore retrograde, takes a direc- 
tion from the south-west, towards 
Hercules and Opiuchus, and ap- 
pears to shape its course towards 
the sun. 

On Thursday evening, the sth 
of May, Alexander Hossack, jun. 
and Gilbert Smith, were examined 
in presence of the Supreme Court, 
and after having given sufficient 
proofs of their ability, were duly 
admitted to the practice of Medi- 
cine in this city. 


14.] A few nights since, John 


‘M‘Farlane, Anthony L. Ander- 


son, and Witliam M‘Intosh, sub- 
mutted themselves to an examina- 
tton before the Supreme Court, 
by a committee of physicians ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; and after 


egifter. 


exhibiting sufficient proofs of their 
medical abilities, were admitted 
practitioners of physicand surgery, 
in this city and county. 

The greatest charitable collec- 
tion was jately made in Ireland that 
perhaps éver was made on such an 
accasion. A Mr. Kirwan preach- 
ed a sermon in Dublin, for the fe- 
rnale orphans, when no lest a sum 
than one thousand and fifteen 
pounds sterling wascollected trom 
his audience'—It is seldom the 
poor meet with so successful an ad- 
vocate. 

21.}] On Monday last, Robert 
Liston, Esq; was received by the 
President of the United States, as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Mini. 
ster Plenipotentiary from his Bri- 
tannic Majesty to the United States 
of America. : 

28.] A spring has lately been 
discovered in the Susquehannah 
country, impregnated with nitre, 
from which salt-petre is made in 
the same manner that common salt 
is made. from the Onondago: Salt 
Springs. 


A Mr. William Cox, of Unadil- 


la, state of New-York, having un- 


fortunately eaten a small piece of 
Musquash root, expired iniess than 
three hours. 

Ata late meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Society of New-York, Mr. 
Liston, the British minister, was 
eleéted a member: Messrs. Mitchill 
and Kemp were appointed to take 
a tour through the state, and report 
upon its natural history, &c. and 
Mr. Kent was chosen to deliver the 
anniversary address in Jan. next. 

—MARRIAGES.—— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
John Childs, Printer, to Mifs Charlotte 
B. Turner.-—Mr. George J. Warner, to 
Mifs Sufan Nixfen.—Mr. William 8. 
Peters, to Miis Patty M. Jarvis.——M.. 
Samuel Underhill, to Milfs Betiey Bulk - 
ley.—-Mr. George Stevenfon, to Miis 
Nelly Stevenfoa.——-Mr. William Hulf- 
hart, to Mi%& Polly Huset.-Carc, Dae 
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vid Chadeayne, to Mifs Patty Smith.-— 
Mr. James Gill, to Mifs Jane Guthrie. 
—Mr. James Anderfon, to Mifs Ann 
Montante.—-Mr. James Lewis, to Mila 
Sally Wright.—Mr. David Brown, to 
Mifs Hannah Bath.—Mr. Rob. Mariah, 
to Mifs Bleanor Cafeye——Mr. Charles 
Smith, to Mifs A, Wagnegy—Mr. A- 
M‘Necly, to Mifs Mary Caffady.—Mr. 
Abraham Bokee, to Mils Margaret Car- 
mer.—Mr. Thomas Bennet, to Mifs R. 
Pooley.—Mr. Benjamin Rofs, to Mifs 
Mary Skinner.—Mr. William Black, to 
Mifs Hannah Ketch. 

In Orange County. At Gothen, Mr. 
W. M. Thomfon, to Mifs Sally Gale. 

At Blooming-Grove, Mr. Elliot Hope 
kins, Printer, to Mifs Julia Howell, 

At New Rochelle, Dr. Philip Ketel- 
tas, to Mifs Lavinia Gedney. 

On Long-Ifand.——At Bedford, Mr, 
Charies Duryea, to Mifs E. Van Zandt. 

In Connecticut.<—-Mr. Stephen Dutch, 
to Mifs Ruth Clofe. 

In New-Jerfey.—-At Newark, Mr. 
Joel Pott, to Mifs Betfey Brown, 

At Elizabeth. Town, Mr. Robinfon 
Thomas, to Mife Eliza Smith. 

In Pennfylvania,—-In thecapital, Mrs 
John Lang, Printer, to Mifs Sally Uftick. 
—Mr, F. Shewell, to Mifs Cynthia 
Fell.—“ir. Robert Shewell, jun. to Mifs 
Sally Dickinfon.—Mr. Samuel Currey, 
to Mids Elizabeth Sewel!.-—Mr. Laurence 
Kauffman, to Mifs Sarah Shewell,-— 
Two of thefe young ladies, and two of 
the young gentlemen are daughters and 
foas of Robert Shewell, Efg; of Painf- 
wick Hall, Buck’s county; and the two 
other young ladies, and the two other 
young gentlemen, have confequently be- 
come daughters and fons-in-law to the 
fame gentleman.—Gencral Thomas Ro- 
binfon, to Mifs Mary Coats. 

DEAT HS.-— 

In New-York.—1In the capital, Mifs 
SallyTenBroeck.—Mr. William Morton, 
formerly Printer of the New-York Morn. 
ing Poft.—Captain Daniel Parker, — 
James J. Beekman, Efq; aged ¢3.—Mis, 
E. H. Hamilton, of the Old American 
Company of Comedians.—On board 
Captain Vofburgh’s floop, on his way 
home, Evert Vafburgh, Eig; of Kindes- 
hook. 

At Chatham, in Columbia Co 

William Powers, Efq; aged 4 

On Long-Iflund.—At IQip, William 
Nicholl, Efg; aged 40. 

In Conne@ticur.—At Greenwich, Dr. 

Jobo Auguilus Greham. 
In New-Hamphhire.—At Exeter, Mr, 


unty, 


Samuci Gilman, aged 81. 
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In Pennfylvania.—=En the capital, My 
Robert Meade.—Mrs. Ifabella Mé Auley, 
aged 80, 

In Maryland.—At Rock Creek, Dae 
niel Carrol, Efquire. 

At Baltimore, Mrs. Elizabeth Waters, 

In VirginiaeAt Balifkin, Mr. C, 
Roberts, aged 176. 

At Martinfburgh, Mr. Conrad Rozey, 

In the Tenneflte.—Scoracuta, 
commonly called Hanging Maw, a great 
and beloved chief of the Cherokees, aged 
about fixty-five years—A man diftin- 
guifhed forhis love of peace, and exer. 
tions for its prefervation between his na. 
tion and the United States. In his death 
humanity has loft an able fupporter. 

—FOREION DEATHS , 

In London.—Admiral John Forbes, 
aged $3.—Sir Hugh Palfiler, Bart. late 
Governor of Greenwich Hofpital. 

At Paris.—-On the fixth day of March 
laft, the Aspe Raynat.—The fol- 
lowing account of him is given in the 
London papers :— 

** The late Abbe Raynal was in his 
eighty-fourth year when he died.——He 
walked on foot td Paris a week before 
his death. He got a cold, which was 
followed by a catarrh. He kept his bed 
fome dayss On the 6th of March he 
got up, fhaved and dreffed himfelf. At 
fix in the evening he went to bed, heard 
a newfpaper read, and made fome ctitir 
cal obfervations upon the operations an- 
nounced in the paper. At ten o'clock he 
tied, The Juftice of the Peacg of the 
Section des Champs Blyfees did notehule 
to bury him until he had afked the go- 
vernment whether it was intedded to pay 

him any funcral honors. ; 

Raynal was employed juft before his 
death, upon a new edition of his Philofo- 
phical Hiftory. He had prefented an ad- 
drefs to the Dire&tory, to obtain from the 
Agents of the Republic in foreign coun- 
tries, the documents of which he flood 
in need, relative to the commerce of dif- 
ferent nations, to the Eaft-India Compa- 
nies, and fome other objects relative to 
his work, The Directory immediately 
complied with his requeft, and feat the 
neceflary orders to the French ambaiia- 
dors at Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Spain, and Italy. 

** lt is known that Raynal left among 
his manufcripts, a Hiftory of the Revo- 
lution of the Edigts of Nantes, in four 
volumes; but it is rumoured, that under 
the reign of Rebefpierre, he burnt part of 
his papers,” 

The Abbe, as 2 Philofaghical and Po- 
litical writer, was wel! known in Amerit?- 
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